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“IN DARKNESS DWELLS” 


HisToRICAL perspective should be a part of the 
equipment of all good citizens. It is generally recog- 
nized as an important part of the equipment of all 
properly edueated people; and should be considered 
essential for all properly educated teachers. But it 
would be diffieult to indicate exactly what a teacher 
should know of educational history, on the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. And if this could be 
indicated with any measure of common agreement 
among teachers of teachers, an equally difficult if not 
more diffieult problem would be to find a place for 
it in already crowded and increasingly congested cur- 
ricula in the teacher-education institutions. These 
institutions and state-certificating agencies have ap- 
peared to be riding off in many directions. Perhaps 
it is about time to try to restore the history of edu- 
cation in the education of teachers in an effort to give 
teachers of teachers a little better sense of direction. 

The right of the past to be heard in discussions of 
problems of the present is perhaps as clearly estab- 
lished in the field of professional education as any- 
else. Probably nowhere else is history a 
stronger ally of science than in this field. Even the 
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College Teachers of Education, Atlantic City. 
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highly confident use of the alleged scientific method 
in educational effort in this country during the past 
few decades seems sooner or later to invoke the aid 
of history in facing problems which the science of 
education has promised to solve. There may yet re- 
main in the kind of education most human beings 
need in these days of divided aims some qualities and 
elements that are not subject to laboratory proof. 
On the front of the William L. Clements Memorial 
Library at the University of Michigan, which contains 
rich collections of manuscripts and books and maps 
relating to the discovery and settlement of America, 
early colonial history, and the period of the American 
Revolution, appear two statements which may be 
noted in a discussion of the place of educational and 
social history in the education of teachers. One of 
these statements is: “In darkness dwells the people 
which knows its annals not.” And the other: “Tra- 
dition fades but the written record remains ever 
fresh.” Both of these statements are warnings to 
Americans who undertake to work in what Horace 
Mann ealled “the larger sphere of mind and morals,” 
and more especially to those who now witness and 
seem bewildered and perhaps also terrified by the 
gravest educational crisis that has faced this country 
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since the idea of public education was set on its way 
a century ago to conquer this continent. 

Edueational history as here understood does not 
mean a mere aggregation of facts and events, as 
striking and as interesting as some of these may be. 
The statistical parts of the distinguished reports of 
Horace Mann may make dull reading for graduates 
and undergraduates alike and perhaps even for their 
professors, although the facts in these reports are 
important in showing the quantitative achievements 
in education in Massachusetts in the 1840’s. But more 
important than these figures are the places of Mann 
and of other leaders in the educational awakening in 
the second quarter of the past century. There is in- 
spiration in acquaintance with pioneering in social 
reform by men who clearly saw and faced the prob- 
lems and difficulties in the way of common-school sys- 
tems, who were true to conscience and the common 
weal, and who were brave enough to bid defiance to 
ignorance and the “momentum of inertia” everywhere. 
Teachers today as never before in the history of Amer- 
ican education and perhaps also some teachers of 
teachers need to know that at turning points of human 
history or in those periods when new ideas long germi- 
nating take form and manifest themselves in action, 
appear personalities whose names and achievements 
become stamped upon their age and crystallize into 
significant symbols. Perhaps we could help both un- 
dergraduates and graduate students by making a little 
more use of biographies of great educational leaders 
of the past and also of some of the educational classies. 

Scores of significant letters to Horace Mann from 
people in the South in the 1840’s have recently been 
uncovered and throw fresh light on the extent of the 
influence of the eminent American educational leader. 
These letters not only reveal a lively educational in- 
terest in the South a century ago but also show that 
some people in Mississippi could read and write in 
those days. We can tell students about Mann and 
his work and perhaps through coercive courtesy entice 
them to read his famous Seventh Report, for example, 
but show them a letter from a man in Snow Camp, 
North Carolina, or Woodville, Mississippi, begging 
advice on schools, asking for copies of Mann’s journal 
of education and his reports, and students seem to 
come to life and to feel that there is more to Amer- 
ican education than a glimpse of the current scene, 
or yo-yoing or coring the curriculum. Or show them 
and let them handle the report of the famous Rock 
Fish Gap Commission and see the signatures of a score 
of eminent Virginians who located the site of the 
university of that state and again they become alive 
with interest in the Sage of Monticello and his influ- 
ence on American education. Or let them read the 
full report of the trial of F. A. P. Barnard by the 
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trustees of the University of Mississippi under charges 
that the New Englander probably did not have his 
theories of slavery on quite straight; or photocopy of 
the will of Dr. John de la Howe in Abbeyville County, 
South Carolina, who seems to have pioneered in the 
establishment of the manual-labor school in this coun. 
try, and a few undergraduates may be seen to quit 
working crossword puzzles in class. 

Whatever the kind or amount of educational history 
we may agree upon as needed by teachers, whether 
on the graduate or undergraduate level, we should 
keep in mind that educational history is not merely 
a record of theories, or devices, or methods, or sub- 
jects used and taught in the past. Educational history 
has been made through large movements and forces— 
economic, political, social, religious, and_scien- 
tific—and through great personalities. If education is 
a fundamental element in civilization the history of 
education becomes in large part the history of civili- 
zation; and immortality for teachers of teachers is 
gained only when they blossom in the lives and works 
of others. Teachers in the present confused American 
scene need as perhaps never before in the history of 
American education to be saved from the dead words 
of living men and be led forward through the living 
words of the dead. 

This may seem a note of despair. But the future 
historian of education may have to report the rapid 
increase in courses in teacher-education institutions 
as one of the extraordinary phenomena in the United 
States during the past three or four decades. More- 
over, he may have to report what has been called 
“a low form of commercialism” which has taken pos- 
session of our schools, largely through what may be 
disclosed as an amiable conspiracy between teacher- 
education institutions and state-certificating agencies 
which have tended to crowd or to dissipate the broader 
spirit of culture now so greatly needed by teachers. 
If the spirit of trade and commerce has been making 
mechanics out of our teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators, the fault may lie with teachers of teach- 
ers, those who certificate them, and the pedagogical 
technocrats. The future historian may have to re- 
port that teacher-education institutions in the second 
quarter of the twentieth century in the United States 
became trade schools, and that our failure to “take a 
broad sweep in historical vision of the present as the 
fruitage of the past” tended to make us unable to 
judge correctly or wisely in efforts to try to give wise 
direction to education. The teacher or teacher of 
teachers who is able to estimate the worth of his own 
teaching and to give intelligent direction to his own 
energies and those of others must know something 
about how edueation got this way. 

At the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
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ciation in Nashville, Tennessee, fifty-eight years ago 
one? of the speakers tore rather savagely into normal 
schools and charged that, although these institutions 
had brought many advantages and blessings to edu- 
cation in this country, they were already tending to 
substitute method for broad scholarship as prepara- 
tion for teaching and had debased the standard of 
instruction in the schools. This criticism was made 
when teacher-education institutions were in their 
swaddling clothes but even then, according to that 
critic, pedagogical method had already become a sort 
of fetish in American education. He charged that “a 
modicum of learning secured by an expeditious patent 
process, eked out by schoolroom devices, and sup- 
ported by the assurance that often accompanies igno- 
rance” was a vile pretense that had “brought normal 
schools into contempt .. .” and was the most stub- 
born obstaele to “a high grade of professional in- 
struction.” These institutions, he said, were per- 
petuating a race of pedagogical pedants. Another 
speaker* on that occasion quoted from a writer in a 
recent issue of an influential journal of education who 
had charged that pedagogical literature was another 
incubus and that almost all books on pedagogy should 
be avoided. “The attempt to read them is purely in- 
jurious,” the writer said. 

If these two erities could return and take a look 
at the current educational American scene they would 
need to be equipped with pedagogical shock absorbers. 
Not only have the institutions and agencies for the 
preparation of teachers greatly increased but so also 
has pedagogical literature, so-called. In addition to 
normal schools, teachers institutes, training classes in 
high schools, summer sessions, almost countless de- 
partments and schools of education in colleges and 
universities, there are field courses, extension classes, 
home-study and correspondence courses, and that most 
recent and fashionable device in the education of 
teachers known as the workshop. No longer must a 
teacher or prospective teacher depend for training on 
a restricted collegiate campus or a few pedagogical 
courses. They may now become long-distance students 
of the science and art of education and be inducted, 
often quite painlessly and without too much intellec- 
tual inconvenience, into the techniques of curriculum 
construction, community reconstruction, and the subtle 
arts of educational administration and meet even by 
correspondence the most modish nomenclature in a 
vast pedagogical language. Irreverent observers of 
the current scene say that pedagogical courses have 
become so numerous that the bulletins of some insti- 
tutions read like catalogues of mail-order houses. 
Other critics, also irreverent of course, raise their 

2W.H. Payne. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses. 


National Educational Association, 1889. Pp. 221-22. 
38. G. Williams. Ibid., p. 224. 
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brows at the ease with which even indifferent students 
in teacher-education institutions are encouraged to 
get ahead by degrees. Not all these critical questions 
about what we teachers of teachers are doing come 
from cynics who sit in the seats of the scornful. Stu- 
dents themselves complain, after they receive credit 
for the courses and certificates from the state depart- 
ment of education, and report unconscionable over- 
lapping of courses, many of which were thin to begin 
with. Other criticisms come increasingly from sober 
sources and earnest friends of education who desire 
to see the profession of teaching grow in dignity and 
excellence and who deplore the crisis it now faces. 
They see danger in the pretentious offerings to teachers 
and prospective teachers and censure us educationists 
for trying to do too much. They say that we are 
trying to make teachers into jack-of-all pedagogical 
trades; that we are trying to make them physicians, 
nurses, oculists, dentists, policemen, and experts on 
taxation, economics, international and racial relations, 
politics, soil conservation, and nuclear physics, and 
through these ambitions have dumped a little of every- 
thing into the curriculum of teacher-education insti- 
tutions. If the recent and present tendency in these 
institutions continues we may soon have courses on 
the construction of the curriculum in the atomic age; 
techniques of educational leadership in the atomic 
age; boy scouting in the atomie age, all carrying the 
necessary credit for graduate or undergraduate 
degrees. 

An eminent educational historian has noted that 
one cause of the religious revolts in the sixteenth 
century may well have been highly complicated ecclesi- 
astical bookkeeping. We are now witnessing another 
kind of revolt which may have been brought about 
in part at least by congested pedagogical curricula 
and the resulting complicated pedagogical bookkeep- 
ing in our educational hierarchy. 

Forty-four years ago Professor Ernest Carroll 
Moore of the University of California noted* that the 
history of education was not then being used to ad- 
vantage because of the common disregard of its value 
and importance in the education of teachers. He 
noted also that at that time, when discipline of the 
senses and the training of observation were the slogans 
of teachers of teachers and of the schoolmen, no sub- 
ject so greatly needed a protagonist as the history of 
education. The slogans of teachers of teachers and 
of the schoolmen have changed many times during 
the years that have meantime passed, but the need of 
historical perspective for teachers and schoolmen and 
perhaps also for their teachers has not decreased. 
Perhaps it has grown even more pressing. If the 
value of educational history for the teacher was ex- 


4 The School Review, XI (1903), pp. 350ff. 
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hibited in “the elevation of character,” as Professor 
Moore put it, the need is now greater than then for 
more attention to educational history in the education 
of teachers and administrators. But unfortunately it 
is often norated and also orated among prospective 
teachers and those in service and perhaps even among 
teachers of teachers that educational history is not 
worth studying because it is said to have little im- 
mediately practical value, its subject matter is re- 
ported to be unimportant, and that it is insufferably 
dull. Perhaps the same lack of thoroughness and of 
standards of excellence which has helped mightily dur- 
ing recent decades, to bring almost all forms of the 
study of education under a heavy cloud of suspicion 
and into disrepute has operated in educational history 
as well. 

The history of education should be valuable to 
teachers who aspire to be something more or better 
than slaves to routine. Mr. Emerson’s plea many 
years ago for the interpreter in education needs to be 
heard again. He cried out against the teacher “who 
becomes changed into a thing, a mere mechanism,” 
seldom cheered by the true dignity of his work, but 
“ridden by the routine of his craft,” to which his 
soul was subject. Teaching is an art and like any 
authentie art should be expected to resist slavery to 
arbitrary rules of school or community; and the 
teacher should also know that pedagogical change does 
not always mean educational progress. Whatever else 
he should know, the teacher should know enough edu- 
cational history to be able to detect glib pedagogical 
slogans and phrases and ecatehwords and to recognize 
when he sees them the transient experts each with his 
pet prescription for the ills of education. The Amer- 
ican educational scene now swarms with such experts. 
Their remedies are countless and may tend to make 
teaching as an art suffer, not gain, by the detailed 
analyses to which education has been increasingly sub- 
jected. The history of education shows that no sus- 
taining substitutes have ever yet been found for 
capable, energetic, and inspiring teachers. With such 
teachers, schools and colleges become great and use- 
ful; without them, no school or college can attain emi- 
nence or usefulness, whatever its manifold activities, 
its feverish tampering with the curricula or adminis- 
trative devices, or its pious programs of guidance. It 


FOR THE STRANGER WITHIN 


OUR GATES 


In recent articles and books concerning college 
education there has been a surprising unanimity of 
opinion on one important point. Practically every 
writer has advocated a greater degree of unification 
of the various parts of the college course. The goal 
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is men and not methods that determine whether 4 
school or college or a school system will be superior 
or inferior. The institution or system that relegates 
teachers and teaching to second place is dopmed*+o 
mediocrity. With good teachers all schools and colt 
leges and school systems can improve the quality of 
their work and their product, without “quack-doctor- 
ing” themselves and the educational process. 

Almost all current educational problems and issues 
have their roots in the past. These problems can be 
met and solved only by understanding them. They 
can be understood only in the light of their origin and 
development. Since most of us incline generally to 
be down on what we are not upon, as Shaw is re- 
ported to have said, the history of education can be 
made a sort of “sovereign solvent” of pedagogical 
prejudices and help the teacher to become hospitable 
to other fields than his own. The proper kind of edu- 
cational history helps to broaden the outlook and sym- 
pathies of the teacher and offers a promise also to 
help him and other educational workers avoid the edu- 
cational mistakes of the past. If it has to be sadly 
said that too often this promise is unfulfilled, it may 
be said in reply that perhaps not enough teachers or 
enough educational administrators or even enough 
teachers of teachers know enough educational history. 
Not only does it establish the right of the past to be 
heard in discussions of and efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of the present, but educational history should 
also enlarge the understanding of those responsible 
for the solution of such problems and remove the 
charge that it is a pretender in the field of teacher 
education. 

Vives, the Spanish scholar and writer, more than 
four hundred years ago told us that “History serves 
as the example of what we should follow and what we 
should avoid. ... Where there is history, children have 
transferred to them the advantages of old men; where 
history is absent, old men are as children.” History, 
he said, teaches us how we got this way, whence we 
came, where we are going, and what we should do 
while we are on the way. Another argument for edu- 
cational history apears also in the conspicuous prin- 
ciple said to have been given almost epigrammatic 
form by George Santayana: that those who neglect 
the past are doomed to repeat its: mistakes. 


By 
CURTIS DAHL 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


has been seen as an integration of the various sci- 
ences, studies, and arts into a coherent and cohesive 
whole. The reports of faculty committees in the im- 
portant colleges have stressed this need. No longer 
can departments expect to pursue and teach their 
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isolated subjects with little regard for other depart- 
ments working in parallel lines. 

A need has been felt for the various departments 
in the arts, sciences, and social studies to stretch out 
toward one another. But the administrative methods 
of achieving this end have been in general based on 
a unification imposed from above and without. A 
student, for instanee, was allowed to work with a 
tutor, who would direct his studies in several fields. 
Or an over-all scheme of distribution of courses was 
imposed, under which each student was required to 
elect a certain number of courses from a specified 
croup of areas. Or, third, interdepartmental majors 
were outlined (few students, I believe, ever chose 
them), under which an advanced student could divide 
his work between two or more departments, electing 
courses from each and usually joining his varied in- 
terests in a senior essay. All these plans leave the 
actual courses relatively untouched. It is true that 
in some few instanees departments have been re- 
quired to institute broader courses, courses designed 
for the layman rather than for the specialist. But in 
almost no instanees has there been an actual effort 
to co-ordinate the individual courses with the work 
of other departments. It is of that that I should like 
to speak. 

As a member of a department of English I can 
best talk of my own field. The function of the 
English department in most reputable colleges today 
(aside from the frills and furbelows which some 
advanced educationalists have tried to pin on) is 
usually thought to be fourfold. Its first labor, and 
those readers who have taught freshman English will 
agree that it is a Hereulean or Augean one, is to 
teach correct, forceful writing and swift, comprehend- 
ing reading. Second, it attempts to explain and criti- 
cize the great masterpieces of English literature. 
Third, in most colleges a great deal of emphasis is 
laid on teaching the historical development of English 
and American literature, in pointing out how great 
works were based on their time, how author followed 
author in fairly logical sequence. And fourth, espe- 
cially of late years, English courses have concerned 
themselves with literary form per se and with the 
philosophical and psychological bases for its criticism. 

To these four entirely admirable functions I pro- 
pose to add a fifth. An English department should 
consciously and logically seek to assist other depart- 
ments in their ineuleation of special knowledge. Of 
all departments the English probably at the present 
time does more of this sort of work than any other, 
since its emphasis on the fundamentals of clear ex- 
pression and fruitful reading prepares the student in 
part for every study, science, or art in which written 
communication is used. But the English department 
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should go further in its co-operation. It should ae- 
tively plan for students whose major interests lie in 
other departments and should prepare courses of spe- 
cial value to them. 

In his renowned scheme for education John Milton 
advocates teaching all branches of knowledge when- 
ever possible through the great books of the classical 
world. The value of the study would thus be double: 
the scholar would learn his subject and at the same 
time would become familiar with his ancient lan- 
guages and his ancient authors. Such a plan today, 
when science has left Galen and Pliny and even 
Aristotle far behind, would obviously be foolish. 
But the surprising fact is that Milton’s scheme, in- 
stead of making studies more difficult, would in my 
opinion tend to make them easier to acquire and to 
remember. Classical languages learned as such are 
exceedingly difficult; there are few things with which 
the mind ean tie them. But were they bound up in 
the brain with certain specific facts, then the student 
would find them coming far more readily to his 
memory. The actual scientific facts through associa- 
tion with the language would also be more firmly 
implanted in the mind. 

This association of subjects, this double-barreled 
education, is eminently practical, though in altered 
form, at the present. My own experience provides 
an example. In college I had the good fortune to 
take a course in the history of philosophy under a 
brilliant and lucid lecturer nationally known for his 
ability. But I did not learn philosophy until I 
encountered it in an English course which probed the 
philosophie foundations for the literature of the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century. Plato became 
real and Aristotle capable of being remembered when 
they were associated in my mind with specifie works 
of literature. The same thing held true for Berkeley, 
Descartes, Hobbes, Hume, and other important think- 
ers. The joining of the two bodies of knowledge, 
like the collision of warm and cold air, precipitated 
the drops of knowledge. 

The plan which I propose, then, is in essence this. 
The English department should set up within itself a 
number of courses designed specifically for students 
in certain other departments. It should thus, for in- 
stance, offer a course treating the best English-writing 
historians from the point of view of their literary 
techniques and literary value. Such a course dealing 
with, among others, Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, 
Maeaulay, Froude, and Carlyle, would have a double 
value for the student of history: he would be taught 
literature and the best techniques of historical ex- 
pression at the same time as he would be familiariz- 
ing himself with great historians. Perhaps more im- 
portant, he would be working with material which 
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interested him rather than with those dull “literary” 
and “poetic” monstrosities which English courses often 
inflict on the unwary and unwanting student from 
another department. Instead of being repelled by 
English, he might even be attracted by it. 

History is not the only department with which 
the English department should openly co-operate, 
toward which it should stretch itself. Courses in the 
literature of science (physical or biological), the great 
works of such social studies as anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology, the great philosophical writers 
of England and America are quite possible and per- 
tinent. With the languages ancther approach might 
be used. Studies of French, German, or classical 
influences on English literature would be important 
in teaching students from those departments not only 
concerning great English and American authors but 
also concerning the fundamenal techniques, forms, 
and effects of the subjects of their own special inter- 
ests. English literature is so rich that it has much 
to offer all who come; there is no reason why each 
should not take that which most appeals to him 
rather than the usual body of great “classics” de- 
cided on by specialists in a wrangling and harried 
faculty meeting concerned with sophomore survey 
courses. 

If English has much to offer other departments, 
so they have much for the English student. These 
opportunities for co-operation have not always been 
ignored, but in most cases the departments have con- 
centrated with the exception of a few general, low- 
grade courses on students specializing in their own 
bailiwick. The departments have not seen that at 
least half their work should be directed toward the 
college as a whole, toward the stranger within their 
gates. A philosophy department should offer courses 
in the philosophical background of great English 
writers; a history department should have specific 
courses emphasizing the literary aspects of history; 
a classics department should offer a course in the 
Greek and Latin authors most important to English 
literature; and a psychology department could give 
a fascinating course on the psychology of literary 
expression and of semantics. The list could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Although as a central department in any college 
the English department is an excellent one with 
which to start a program of this kind, such co-opera- 
tion need not be limited to courses in which it has 
an interest. The integration of work can be carried 
out between all departments. The economics of Euro- 
pean history, the bearing of physics on chemistry, the 
classical elements of French literature—these and the 
like are all topics for courses. There is no need for 
fear because the area of the courses may appear small. 
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Education in any ease can only hope to give an 
understanding of methods and techniques, and g 
thorough understanding of small areas in several 
branches of learning is quite as important as a 
broader collection of facts. 

Three main objections will be urged against this 
plan. The first is that it would entail a large increase 
in the number of courses offered and thus in the 
instructors required. That is probably true and is of 
practical importance, especially in this time of over- 
crowded and understaffed colleges. But the problem 
would be lessened by the draining off from the large 
survey courses of students with special interests, 
More courses would be necessary but not too many 
more sections or instructors. Furthermore, the plans 
of educators must and should be essentially imprac- 
tical, for money can be raised only for definite ob- 
jectives and these must needs be conceived before 
the funds are available. In building a college one 
must start with the highest towers and work down. 

The second objection will be that it would be diffi- 
cult to find instructors capable of teaching such “co- 
operative” courses as I propose. Again I might 
appeal to the fact that this should not in theory be 
so. Leaving such an argument aside, however, I feel 
that with little extra work an English instructor 
could teach a course in the great historical writers in 
English. He would not be teaching it as history 
but as literature. He would be pointing out the 
kind of literary techniques that he had been taught 
to trace in Sir Thomas Browne or Anthony Trollope. 
His criticism would be on the same plane. And any 
man unable to transfer his method of attack from 
one set of subjects to another is unworthy in any case 
to be a college teacher. 

The third and most cogent objection is that the 
students in most colleges would not have sufficient 
background for the type of courses I have suggested. 
It would be impossible to teach them the literary 
aspects of great English historical writing without 
in some way explaining also the actual historical 
facts. Without understanding the subject matter 
more fully, a consideration of techniques would be 
worthless. This argument cannot be fully refuted. 
But I should like to urge the following points 
against it. The very greatest of English historians 
or scientists or classical scholars or even sociologists 
write with a clarity that presents their meaning firmly 
before even the uninitiated person’s eye. <A true 
master of his subject can generally explain it. These 
courses would in general be taken not in the fresh- 
man year but after the student has had at least one 
course in his field of main interest. . Introductory 
courses in any department are ordinarily surveys. 
Thus at least some of the background would have 
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heen filled in. Finally, the combination courses them- 
selves would not be made hurried, headlong dashes 
through a vast amount of material. Only certain 
selected, important, illustrative subjects would be 
covered. The teacher would have time and could 
be expected to supply a small amount of background 
material. 

These suggestions I make not so much that they 
may be specifically seized upon in their present form 
but that they may stimulate thought concerning the 
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further integration of our college instruction. Strides 
are being made in that direction by many colleges. 
But it need not be the administration of a college 
that takes the first steps, and the plans at first do 
not need to be large or inclusive. Each department 
which desires or, in the last analysis, almost any 
teacher who wishes to work toward that large aim 
can start in at once, on a small scale. Universities 
may have to be built from the top down, but even 
they are made up of many small pieces. 





COMMENCEMENT THEME 


COMMENCEMENT addresses have gradually lost the 
exhortatory character which used to mark them at one 
time. Skeptical youth refuse to be cajoled with the 
notion that the world is their oyster to be opened with 
their diplomas. And yet, if not on commencement 
day then probably the day after, the new graduates 
begin to wonder what their education has been good 
for. They need to be reminded, whether graduating 
‘rom high school or from college, that their education 
imposes certain obligations upon them which are com- 
mon to all. From the social point of view these ob- 
ligations are far more important than the special- 
ized skills which the students may have acquired. 
The idea of common obligations, obligations of social 
allegiance, is not new; it has been emphasized through 
the ages in the pronouncements of great educators. 

Thus Isoerates wrote that he had had many pupils 
-“‘Some of whom have become great orators, some 
great thinkers, some, with no particular talents, have 
at any rate become upright and cultured gentlemen.” 
Quintillian in the same vein stated that his aim was 
not only to train orators and publie leaders, but also 
to produee men who would do honor to the world. 
Vittorino da Feltre nearly fourteen centuries later, 
wrote that “Not everyone is called to be a lawyer, a 
physician, a philosopher, to live in the publie eye, nor 
has everyone outstanding gifts of natural capacity, 
but all of us are created for the life of social duty, 
all are responsible for the personal influence which 
forth from us.” In our time Ralph Barton 
Perry has written that “A liberal education is a 
preparation for the vocation of life and not merely 
for a livelihood. 
men, the voeation of living a human life and a com- 
mon life, and of playing his part as a citizen in the 
political, social, and cultural life of the community 
to which he belongs.” 

The principles underlying all these statements 
apply as much to secondary as to higher education. 
It will be only as common interests and obligations 


goes 


There is one vocation common to all 





are cultivated that the foundations for adult eduea- 
tion will be laid and commencement will perhaps re- 
turn to its original intent instead of what it has too 
often become—the day that marks the end of edu- 


eation.—I. L. K. 


COLLEGES NEED 93 PER CENT MORE ROOM 


PRELIMINARY results of a survey, according to a 
statement by Ernest V. Hollis, Chief, Veterans’ Edu- 
cational Facilities Program, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, show that colleges and universities need 93 per 
cent more space in classrooms and dormitories than 
the present 326,000,000 square feet. To the present 
enrollment of 2,100,000 students the colleges expect 
to add another 600,000 next fall and 1,000,000 more 
by 1949. By 1950 a new record enrollment of 3,300,- 
000 students is expected. Besides dormitory space 
the colleges need space for laboratory and shop in- 
struction, classrooms, gymnasiums, libraries and study 
halls, and student centers. 

To meet the increased instructional and residential 
space at least five billion dollars would be required. 
Colleges now have available from taxes, gifts, and 
endowment income one and three-quarter billion dol- 
lars for building purposes. Although the estimated 
expenditure would meet immediate emergency needs, 
it would not bring the colleges up to the prewar allot- 
ment of 135 square feet of space per student, exclu- 
sive of residential housing. 

Construction of 15,000,000 square feet of tempo- 
rary classroom space is now under way. Approval 
of the need for temporary classroom construction 
under the Veterans’ Educational Facilities Program 
is given by the U. S. Office of Edueation. The details 
of construction, for which $75,000,000 was appropri- 
ated by the 79th Congress, are approved by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. The Veterans’ Educational Fa- 
cilities Program is designed to meet only the imme- 
diate emergency needs of the colleges. Temporary 
construction is provided at Federal expense to meet 
only the immediate emergency needs of the colleges. 
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This aid is provided to assist colleges through the 
time that it takes to develop permanent building pro- 
grams. Instructional and maintenance equipment is 
also provided on the basis of justification of need. 


DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


INDIANA STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Terre Haute), 
has opened a new Division of Special Education 
charged with the following functions: 


1. To train teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
of special classes and special education divisions for pub- 
lie-school systems and for state schools for the seriously 
handicapped. 2. To train nonmedical technicians and 
consultants (professional personnel other than’ teachers) 
who contribute to the education of exceptional children. 
3. To provide clinical services for children and adults 
(both on and off campus) who have academic, psycho- 
logical, or sensory-perception problems, or who are in 
need of vocational counseling for placement or adjust- 


ment. 


The division includes a teacher-education service 
and special education clinics designed to offer special 
services of examination, diagnosis, and therapy to the 
physically, mentally, and emotionally handicapped. 
Since the introduction of the program in October, 
1946, the clinies have served over 200 persons from 
39 states in this country and nine provinces in 
Canada. Requests for service have also been received 
from abroad. The clinics also serve as centers for 
observation, demonstration, and practice for student 
teachers and clinicians as well as for interested visi- 
tors. A report on the rehabilitation of feeble-minded 
children by Bernardine G. Schmidt, director of the 
division, “The Rehabilitation of Feeble-minded Ado- 
lescents,” appeared in ScHooL AND Society, December 
29,1945. Further research on the subject will be con- 
tinued in an experimental special class for the men- 
tally handicapped. In addition, classes for the par- 
tially sighted and for the hard of hearing have been 
authorized. 

This expansion of services and teacher education in 
the college anticipates the revision of the Special 
Classes Law in Indiana in the current Assembly. The 
amended bill, drafted by Dr. Schmidt, will provide 
special classes, as well as medical, dental, and psy- 
chological services for mentally, physically, and emo- 
tionally handicapped children from three to eighteen, 
at full reimbursable cost to the state. The bill will 
provide services for 41,887 children in the state, be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen, who have hitherto 
been without educational facilities. 
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REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM AT 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


THE details of a new “experimental curriculum,” 
the result of six years’ research and planning, haye 
been announced by Charles W. Cole, president, Am. 
herst (Mass.) College. The curriculum has been out- 
lined under three basic divisions so that each student 
after a satisfactory study in each will have a “broad 
basic knowledge from which to select a specific field” 
and at the same time will “share a common interest 
with all his fellow students.” 

The three divisions (two-year-sequence courses)— 
English and the humanities, history and the social 
sciences, mathematics and the natural sciences—wil] 
all be given the “laboratory approach” in combining 
the customary classroom procedures of lectures and 
discussions with “laboratory” or “seminar” periods for 
small groups. “Learning through doing,” hitherto as- 
sociated primarily with scientifie study, will be applied 
in the fields of the humanities and the social studies 
so that survey courses “of a superficial omnibus na- 
ture” will be eliminated. The innovation of combining 
mathematics and the physical sciences into a single 
course, so that one will explain and illustrate the other, 
exemplifies the major aim of the entire program—‘“to 
train men to think well and clearly, to be critical in 
their approach, and flexible in their techniques.” 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION GRANT TO 
STUDY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

THe Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
granted $175,000 for a two-year study of the ade- 
quacy of publie libraries in serving American com- 
munities and their place as future custodians of non- 
commercial radio, films, and television. The inquiry 
will be conducted by Robert D. Leigh who has just 
completed his work as director of the Commission on 
the Freedom of the Press. 

The survey, proposed by the American Library 
Association, will be conducted under the auspices of 
a special committee of the Social Science Research 
Council, consisting of the following members: Dr. 
Leigh, chairman; Ralph A. Beals, director, New York 
Public Library; J. Frederic Dewhurst, economist, 
Twentieth Century Fund; Donald Marquis, chairman, 
department of psychology, University of Michigan; 
Mary U. Rothrock, specialist in library services, TVA, 
and president, ALA; Richard H. Shryock, professor 
of American history, University of Pennsylvania, and 
acting director, American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties; and Maleolm M. Willey, vice-president, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Intensive surveys will be made in 20 representative 
American communities ranging from metropolitan 
centers to rural villages and will seek to find out what 
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kinds of persons use the library and what kinds do 
not and why. The critical shortage in library person- 
nel will also be explored. The following aspects of 
the library as an institution will be studied: 


1. Evolution, functions, and objectives of the public 
library. 

2, The internal operations and management of li- 
braries; personnel, costs, processes, and controls. 

3. Governmental and other overhead controls and ser- 
vices relating to the community library. 

4, Present services to, and relationships of, the library 


with the community. 
5. Relation to the library function of newer technical 
and commercial developments in the field of communica- 


tion. 


COLLEGE COURSES ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

THROUGH the sponsorship of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations the State Teachers College 
‘Oneonta, N. Y.) will offer during the summer what 
is claimed to be the first college course on the United 
Nations. The purpose of the course will be to equip 
teachers better for the task of explaining the United 
Nations as well as to prepare teaching materials for 
elementary-school pupils. It is expected that through 
this course and the materials made available for it 
there will be developed a pamphlet for children in 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, illustrated and in under- 
|) standable language. The course will include lectures 
', and workshop preparation of materials for elemen- 
: tary schools, lectures by authorities on the United 
) Nations, and a trip to Lake Success. 
4 The course was suggested by the Education Com- 
> mittee of AAUN as part of its program of aid to 
teacher-edueation institutions. The organization is 
sponsoring a comparable course at the University of 
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Denver this summer, and plans are under way for 
similar co-operation with other teachers colleges. 
Mrs. Harrison Thomas, education secretary, AAUN, 
is in charge of arrangements with the colleges. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER DAY 

THE Department of Information, United Nations, 
announces that Charter Day, June 26, will be ob- 
served as a new international holiday by 55 countries 
around the globe in celebration of the signing of the 
United Nations Charter at San Franeiseo. A broad 
program of activities to commemorate the second 
anniversary of this occasion has been approved by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. The observance will 
include a special ceremony at a meeting of one of the 
major organs of the United Nations at Lake Success 
on June 26; the issuance of a message from Mr. Lie 
and statements by delegates from the member na- 
tions; special broadcasts in the five official languages 
(Chinese, English, French, Russian, and Spanish) ; 
showing of newsreels taken at UN headquarters and 
distribution of films and film-strips; release of sev- 
eral commemorative posters and charts; and publica- 
tion of a special edition of the United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Local communities in many member nations will 
plan their own Charter Day celebrations through 
festivals, pageants, parades, forums, and mass meet- 
ings, and are invited to use the full resources of the 
UN Department of Information. Requests for help 
in observing Charter Day, addressed to Chief of Edu- 
cation Liaison, Department of Information, United 
Nations, Lake Success (N. Y.), will be passed along 
to various sections producing films, charts, and post- 
ers, publications, and manuals giving public speakers 
complete and up-to-date information on the United 
Nations. 











Report on increase in membership for week ending 
May 26: sustaining, 0; active, 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 





CHAN-TUNG YANG, president, Fukien Union Theo- 
logical College, has been elected president, Fukien 
Christian University (Foochow, China), to sueceed the 
late Ching Jun Lin, whose death was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, January 18. 


14 


J. Evcens Smiru, whose appointment as acting 
/) president, Willimantic (Conn.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, was reported in ScHoot anp Society, February 
8, has been named to the presidency to succeed George 


H. Shafer who has been forced to retire because of ill 


health. 


LAWRENCE D. HaskeEw, director of teacher educa- 
tion, Emory University (Ga.), has been, appointed 
dean, College of Education, University of Texas, to 
sueceed B. F. Pittenger, whose retirement was re- 
ported in ScHoou AND Society, Mareh 1. John Dot- 
son, a consultant to the school authorities of Atlanta, 
has sueceeded Dr. Haskew as professor of education 
and in the directorship. 


JosEPH F. VoLKER, clinical professor of dentistry, 


Tufts College Dental School (Boston), has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school to succeed Basil G. Bibby 
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who has been named director of the Eastman Dental 
Dispensary (Rochester, N. Y.). 


Forrest BRowN AND RautpH Evans have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Fresno (Calif.) State College 
as of September 1. Dr. Brown, dean, Simpson Col- 
lege (Indianola, Ind.), will become the first incumbent 
of a newly created post, dean of students; Dr. Evans, 
head of the department of education, Washburn Mu- 
nicipal University of Topeka (Kans.), will be pro- 
fessor of secondary education and head of the de- 
partment of education, succeeding in the latter post 
A. R. Lang, who is to be relieved of his duties in the 


department to devote all his time to his work as dean 
of professional education. 


Joun Ricuarp VALLEY has been appointed as- 
sistant dean, Case School of Applied Science (Cleve- 
land), with the duties of guiding and counseling stu- 
dents. Mary Frances Pinches, former librarian with 
the Ferro Enamel Corporation, has been named li- 
brarian. 

Tue following appointments to the staff of Iowa 
State College (Ames) were announced recently: Frank 
Kerekes, professor of civil engineering, has been 
named assistant dean, Division of Engineering; J. D. 
Ryder, of the department of electrical engineering, 
assistant director of the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, sueceeding W. J. Schlick who will devote his time 
to research in the field of civil engineering; H. A. 
Wilhelm, professor of chemistry, assistant director, 
Institute for Atomie Research, and Ellis I. Fulmer, 
professor of chemistry, research professor and as- 
sistant to the director of the institute; Walter A. 
Lunden, former president, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege (St. Peter, Minn.), who has been serving as 
supervisor of prisons for the American Military 
Government in Bavaria, associate professor of soci- 
ology; Howard J. 
mechanical engineering; Durwood Lyle Baker, in- 
structor in veterinary medicine; and Valter V. Monroe, 
social-science analyst in the statistical laboratory. 
Clarence E. Bundy, instructor in charge of practice 
teaching in extension, will assume new duties as as- 


Henry, associate professor of 


sistant professor of agricultural education on the 
Ames campus, July 1. 


ALLEN ReyNoLps CLARK has been appointed to a 
newly created post in the field of American studies at 
Barnard College, Columbia University, executive of- 
ficer in the senior seminar in the field. Mr. Clark, 
who will also teach in the department of English, will 
work under the general direction of Elizabeth Reynard, 
associate professor of English, who is in charge of 
the American studies. Other changes in the college 
include the appointment as assistant professors of 
Ingrith T. Deyrup (zoology) and William W. Havens, 
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Jr. (physies), and as instructors, Aileen Ward and 
Margaret C. Honour (English) and Lucille Brahms 
Nathanson (psychology) ; and promotions to associ- 
ate professorships, Richard P. Youtz (psychology) 
and John A. Moore (zoology), and to assistant pro. 
fessorships, Emma D. Stecher (chemistry), David A, 
Robertson, Jr. (English), and Basil Rauch (history), 
All appointments and promotions are effective next 
fall. William Pepperell Montague, Johnsonian pro. 
fessor of philosophy, and Marguerite Mespoulet, pro- 
fessor of French, will be retired in June. Dr. 
Montague will return to the campus for the first half 
of next year to lecture on the history of philosophy. 
T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy, the University 
of Chicago, will take over Dr. Montague’s classes for 
the second half of the year. 


JAMES A. VAUGHN has been appointed director of 
publications, Simmons College (Boston 15), to sue- 
ceed Pearl S. Young when the latter retires, July 1, 
as reported in ScHoot AND Society, May 17. 


THE following changes in staff have been announced 
by the University of Tennessee: Appointments, Paul 
C. Cromwell, head of the department of electrical en- 
gineering; Truman M. Pierce, associate professor of 
education: Doris A. Schostal, research associate in 
public administration; Frederick C. Galle, instructor 
in horticulture; James M. Meek, part-time acting 
professor of law; Dorothy C. Peck, part-time in- 
structor in business education; and E. D. Parsons, as- 
sistant dairy specialist. Resignations, Mary L. Adams, 
Carolyn B. Graham, and Phyllis W. Hannah, instrue- 
tors in English; J. C. Miller, head of the department 
of animal husbandry; and C. W. Reaves, dairy 
specialist. 

Cuester H. Lona, instruetor in physies, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment ef physics, Illinois Wesleyan University 
(Bloomington), to sueceed Thomas F. Hargitt who 
has been on leave of absence this year. 


FREEMAN S. How.err anp GartH W. VoLK have 
been appointed to chairmanships in the Ohio State 
University. Dr. Howlett, acting chairman of the de- 
partment of horticulture, has been named professor 
and head of the department. Dr. Volk, associate in 
agronomy and soil chemist at the Experiment Sta- 
tion, has been appointed professor of agronomy and 
head of the department. Lieutenant Colonel Daniel 
F. Walker, head of the ROTC elementary course, will 
be retired by the War Department, June 30, after 
18 years of service as an officer in the Army. 


Wititiam A. BuLack, whose appointment as state 
supervisor of junior colleges and extended secondary 
education, Washington, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, September 29, 1945, has been appointed head 
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of the department of education, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College (Pittsburg), to succeed C. W. Street who 
is retiring under the rules of the State Board of 
Regents after 15 years in the post. Dr. Black will 
assume his new duties in September. 


Rosser H. Taytor, professor of history, Furman 
University (Greenville, S. C.), has been appointed 
professor of history and head of the department of 
social science, Western Carolina Teachers College 
(Cullowhee, N. C.). 


THE department of speech and dramatic art and the 
department of English at Lafayette College (Easton, 
Pa.) will be merged on September 1. William W. 
Watt will be head of the new department following the 
retirement of Albert H. Gilmer, head of the depart- 
ment of speech and dramatic art. Bedford Thurman, 
instructor in dramatie art, will continue to direct pro- 
ductions in the Little Theatre. Courses in elementary 
Italian and in elementary Russian will be offered next 
year; Samuel Pascal will teach the former, Edward 
Brown, the latter. M. C. Gordon, head of the depart- 
ment of physics, a member of the staff for 38 years, 
will retire in June. ? 

MarTIN KILPATRICK, assistant to Harold C. Urey, 
director of the Manhattan Project, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of chemistry, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), to succeed B. B. 
Freud who has asked to be relieved of administrative 
duties to devote full time to his work as professor of 
chemistry. Willard A. Kerr, assistant professor of 
industrial and social psychology, Tulane University, 
will assume his new post as associate professor of psy- 
chology and education, September 1. 


Tue following promotions have been reported by 
the University of Akron (Ohio): to professorships, 
Dorothy Hamlen, librarian (bibliography), and Don 
A. Keister (English); to associate professorships, 
Audra Tucker (secretarial science), David King (po- 
litical science), William I. Painter (education), and 
Kenneth F, Sibila (engineering) ; and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Dennis Gordon (commerce), Darrel E. 
Witters (music), Mary Wilson (home economics), 
Helen Thackaberry (English), Virgil Keck (physies), 
and Helen Painter (education). 


Miuton L. SToKEs, associate professor of economies 
and finance, the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed professor of economics, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.), to sueceed Mabel P. Wolff, pro- 
fessor of economies and sociology, who will retire at 
the close of the academic year after 16 years of service. 


THE following promotions have been announced by 
the University of New Hampshire: to professorships, 
Sylvester H. Bingham and Russel R. Skelton (English) 
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and Carroll S. Towle (civil engineering) ; to associate 
professorships, Stuart Dunn and Mathias C. Richards 
(botany), Edythe T. Richardson (zoology), Lewis C. 
Swain (forestry), and Robert G. Webster (English) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Henry A. Davis (agri- 
cultural and biological chemistry), Richard C. Jones 
(biology), Tenho S. Kauppinen (mechanical engineer- 
ing), and Albert G. Welch (industrial engineering). 


ACCORDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of May 5, the following persons 
have received promotions at Canterbury College (Dan- 
ville, Ind.) : to professorships, W. E. Johnson (Latin) 
and N. E. Winfrey (history); to associate professor- 
ships, Marjorie D. Gaston (music), Bertha M. Watts 
(English), William M. Hillegas (biology), and Glenn 
A. Johnson (physical education for men); and to 
assistant professorships, Rosemary Frazier (physical 
education for women) and James B. Wilson (art). 
Mrs. Frazier and Professor Hillegas have been reap- 
pointed dean of women and dean of the college, respec- 
tively, and Frederick G. Neel, dean of men. 


Ben W. Lewis AnD Josep R. Retcuarp of Oberlin 
(Ohio) College will serve as visiting professors during 
the summer session. Dr. Lewis, professor of eco- 
nomics, will teach at Columbia University; Dr. 
Reichard, assistant professor of German, will give 


“courses in Tulane University. 


MintuaRp SHEETS, Henry Lee McFeEe, ALBERT 
Stewart, WILLIAM MANKER, JEAN GOODWIN AMES, 
AND WHITNEY SMITH, members of the staff of Seripps 
College and Claremont (Calif.) Graduate School, will 
form the faculty of the Institute of Art to be held in 
Claremont, June 23 to August 1. 


GIUSEPPE DE Luca, former baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give private and class 
lessons in voice instruction during the summer session 
of Juilliard School of Musie (New York 27). 

THE following promotions have been announced by 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) : to associate pro- 
fessorships, Willis E. Pequegnat (zoology), Frederick 
L. Mulhauser, Jr., and Frederick Bracher (English), 
and William G. Blanchard (music), and to an assistant 
professorship, Robert M. Muir (botany). Alvin H. 
Seaff will become instructor in sociology at the opening 
of the college in the fall. 


H. BentTLEY Guass AND WALTER §. KoskI have been 
appointed to the staff of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Dr. Glass will be associate professor of biology ; 
Dr. Koski, associate professor of chemistry. Karl J. 
Brunings and William B. Burford III (chemistry) 
and Philip Hartman and E. K. Haviland (mathe- 
matics) have been promoted to associate professor- 


ships. 
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GrorGE F.. CARRIER AND S. WinG HANprForp, assist- 
ant professor of engineering and assistant professor 
of biology, respectively, Brown University, have been 
promoted to associate professorships for the period 
1947-49. Frederick G. Sherman has been promoted 
to an assistant professorship in biology. Howard 
Clark Dalton is leaving to become assistant professor 
of biology, Bates College (Lewiston, Maine), in Sep- 
tember. 


THE following appointments, effective July 1, were 
announced by Rutgers University, May 10: Ira M. 
Freeman, associate professor of physies; and to assist- 
ant professorships, Frederick Hiebel (German), Rhesa 
Allen, Jr. (geology), Jaeques Dutka (mathematics), 
Alfred L. Kellogg (English), Samuel C. MeCulloch 
(history), and Joseph Neyer (philosophy). 


D. BrowneLL Dana, formerly a captain in The 
Adjutant General’s office, has been appointed to an 
assistantship in the Lane Library, Ripon College. 


Recent Deaths 

Roserto BreNES-MESEN, professor emeritus of 
Spanish, Northwestern University, died in Costa Riea, 
May 19. Professor Brenes-Mesen, who was retired by 
the university in 1940, had served as Minister of Edu- 
eation in Costa Rica and as Minister to the United 
States before going to the university. 


CHARLES Hupert Farnsworth, former head of the 
department of music and speech, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died, May 22, at the age of 
eighty-seven years. Dr. Farnsworth had served as 
supervisor of musie (1888-1900) in the publie schools 
of Boulder (Colo.), and at Teachers College as as- 
sociate professor of music education (1900-24) and 
professor (1924-25). Dr. Farnsworth was also the 
founder of Camp Hanoum for Girls in Thetford (Vt.). 


Aubert EpMUND WILKINSON, professor of vege- 
table gardening, University of Connecticut, died, May 
23, at the age of sixty-seven years. Mr. Wilkinson 
had served as instructor (1910-12), Vail Agricultural 
School (Lyndon, Vt.); extension vegetable specialist 
(1912-18), Cornell University; agricultural agent 
(1918-21), Atlantic County (N. J.); and at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut (since 1921). 


CuarRLES GARRETT VANNEST, former principal, 
Harris Teachers College (St. Louis), died, May 23, 
at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Vannest had served 
as principal (1907-09), Spencer (Okla.) High School, 
and (1909-10) at Morrison (Okla.) ; superintendent 
of schools (1910-15), Noble County (Okla.); super- 
intendent of schools (1915-17), Medford (Okla.) ; in- 
structor in history (1919-21), Indiana University; 
professor of history (1922-25), Evansville (Ind.) 
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College; and professor of history (1925-33) and prin- 
cipal (1933-40), Harris Teachers College. Since his 
retirement he had spent his time in writing and lee- 
turing. His best-known book is “Lincoln, the 
Hoosier.” 


THE REVEREND JOHN OAKLEY SPENCER, president 
emeritus, Morgan State College (Baltimore), died, 
May 24, at the age of eighty-nine years. Dr. Spencer 
had spent fifteen years as a teacher in the Orient under 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and in 1883 had helped to establish 
the Tokyo Anglo-Japanese College (now Aoyama 
Kakuin College) before going to Morgan State Col- 
lege in 1902. He was retired in 1937. 


THE REVEREND Davin L. Stap.eton, 8.J., assistant 
administrator, College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, 
Mass.), died, May 24, at the age of forty years. 
Father Stapleton, who had been transferred to the 
college in January, was to have been named professor 
of dogmatic theology in the fall. 


Harry Epwarp WELLS, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry, Smith College, died, May 24, at the age of 
seventy-three years. Dr. Wells had served as instruc- 
tor in chemistry (1899-1901), Wesleyan University; 
professor of chemistry (1902-07), Allegheny College 
(Meadville, Pa.) ; professor of chemistry (1907-18), 
Washington and Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.) ; 
instructor in chemistry (1919-20), Harvard Univer- 
sity; and professor of chemistry (1920-42), Smith 
College. 


Water Mreap RankIN, professor emeritus of biol- 
ogy, Princeton University, died, May 25, at the age 
of eighty-nine years. Dr. Rankin had served the 
university as instructor in biology (1889-95), assis- 
tant professor (1895-1901), professor of invertebrate 
zoology (1901-04), and _ professor of biology 
(1904-22). 


Coming Events 


Mary U. Rornrock, president, American Library 
Association, will preside at the annual conference of 
the association to be held in San Francisco, June 30- 
July 5. More than 3,500 librarians and friends of 
libraries are expected for the sessions which will con- 
sider the expansion of country and state libraries and 
the restoration of libraries in devastated countries. 


Tue 10th annual Reading Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be held July 7-11, based on 
the theme, “Promoting Personal and Social Develop- 
ment through Reading.” More than 50 specialists 
from different parts of the country will participate in 
the meetings. For additional information address 
William S. Gray, of the university’s department ot 
education, Chicago 37. 
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Honors and Awards 

DouGLas Busu, professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, was awarded the gold medal for literary 
achievement at the annual dinner of the Society for 
the Libraries of New York University, April 24. The 
medal was given for the first time “to an American 
scholar who reveals in his writing accurate scholar- 
ship and effectiveness of presentation.” 


STEPHEN P. TIMOSHENKO, professor emeritus of 
theoretical and applied mechanics, Stanford Univer- 
sity, was given the James Watt International Medal 
by the Council of the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers of Great Britain at ceremonies held in London, 
April 26. Dr. Timoshenko delivered a series of lee- 
tures on “Stress Concentration and Fatigue Failures” 
as part of the attendant program. The medal, which 
is awarded every two years, is considered “one of the 


Shorter Papers. 
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highest international honors a mechanical engineer 
can receive.” 


Other Items 

Epear B. WESLEY, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, delivered the 1947 History of Edu- 
eation Lecture, “Shifting Centers of Educational 
Faith,” at the University of Michigan, May 9. 


C. S. Marsu, former vice-president, American 
Council on Education, has been serving as research 
consultant to a special committee representing the 
California State Department of Education and the 
Board of Regents of the University of California 
which has been studying Sacramento Junior College 
and the desire of the Sacramento community to ex- 
tend the college to a four-year college granting the 
bachelor’s degree. 





FAMINE IN LEADERSHIP 

On the leadership of the world rests the greatest 
responsibility in history; for never before have men’s 
problems been so interlocked on a world scale. Be- 
cause of these interrelations, one small crack in the 
new union of the nations might well cause that chaos 
that we all so poignantly dread. The leaders of today 
and the immediate tomorrow hold the seeds of future 
peace or of unbelievably destructive future wars in 
their hands. Millions of lives are involved—young 
lives with great latent gifts for the arts, science, poli- 
ties, religion—and in any future war, mature lives 
in the prime of their service to man, since no one any- 
where will eseape. 

With all this at stake, man’s concern about his lead- 
ers can hardly be too great. To these leaders we turn 
for programs for the solution of social problems, for 
the equitable distribution of wealth, the relations of 
man to man, especially of labor and management, the 
advancement of health, contributions to culture and its 
appreciation, and for moral and spiritual guidance 
based on reason as well as faith and charity. 

The quality of leadership, in its broadest sense, can 
mean the ability to master things or the power to in- 
fluence people toward the good or the bad, in a realm 
as limited as the back room of a pool hall or as vast 
as the world. Our world is in an era of great progress 
in the mastery of things, and leaders in such fields are 
around us on every hand. They have increased our 
life expeetaney by decades, and our material comforts 
and avenues to pleasure while decreasing our labor. 
They have given us more time to live but have failed 
to provide a tranquil world in whieh to live. 


Let us leave these “leaders” in the area of materials 
with this brief tribute and concentrate our attention 
on the leaders of men, leaders in ideas and principles. 
We are at once forced to conclude that such men are 
not emerging, and, as our need grows more desperate, 


‘the paucity of leadership becomes more evident. In 


polities and social relations we are clamoring for a 
constructive, dynamie program presented with logie, 
force, and conviction. We are fed a diet of vagaries 
and are bombarded with recriminations. 

The international picture offers even more ominous 
overtones. Selfish interests are planning the carving 
up of nations. No peace organization, however well 
conceived, can permanently maintain peace on such a 
basis. People are being forced to accept forms of 
government dictated by others. Such dictation could 
succeed only if backed by persuasive intelligent leader- 
ship, never by force, and such leadership has not 
presented itself to convince the people that the im- 
posed solution is good. 

Before attempting to determine the causes of this 
famine, let us present in large outline the qualities 
that make a leader. There would seem to be only two 
major elements. The first the leader must inherit. It 
is that combination of innate ability and facets of 
personality which make him capable of the second and 
able to put his ideas across. The second is the power 
of analysis and synthesis trained to a fine degree of 
perfection. To quote T. S. Eliot, this is the ability 
to “consider the future and the past with an equal 
mind.” Why not character rather than personality? 
Character is developed with the exercise of the power 


of analysis. Given the innate ability, seeing and un- 
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derstanding the underlying forees in human progress 
lead inevitably to character and to leadership. Our 
discussion here will concentrate on the second of these 
factors, since we must assume, if we are to have any 
hope in the future, that men are born with the latent 
qualities of the first and the inherent part of the 
second. Our problem is the recognition and develop- 
ment of the power of analysis and subsequent syn- 
thesis. 

Why is this power of analysis so important, and 
why is it so lacking in our age? Men with this ability, 
manifested in its most perfect form, could clearly lay 
out a problem or set of problems and could formulate 
a logical plan of action. Their plans would be based 
on the experience of the past, a full consciousness of 
the elements in the present situation, tangible and in- 
tangible, and the power to foresee with reasonable 
clarity and accuracy the consequences in the future. 
This prescience would be the most highly perfected 
evidence of their capacities and would give them com- 
plete confidence, so that their presentation of these 
proposals to the people would not only manifest their 
own conviction, but would also leave not a shadow of 
doubt of their absolute integrity. 

The spiritual and moral values become apparent in 
such a presentation because the plan must inevitably 
reflect the highest good. This ineseapability of these 
values and the overwhelming force of logic in the 
analysis would make it possible for leaders to carry the 
mass of men with them. It is, of course, too much to 
expect to reach this ideal in perfect form, but unless 
we recognize its intrinsic importance and lay some 
plans for attaining it, we are doomed. 

Why does the latent power of analysis remain so 
undeveloped? At the risk of oversimplifying a com- 
plex problem, let us concentrate on one factor, the 
one that seems to be most fundamental. That factor 
is the emphasis in our entire educational pattern on 
the acquiring of factual knowledge rather than the 
development of real intellectual power. The distine- 
tion might be characterized by designating the two 
forms, descriptive education and analytical education. 

In 1944 the War Department, through the Morale 
Service Section for the Mediterranean Theatre, spon- 
sored an essay contest among the service personnel 
in that sector. The theme was “Why I Fight.” The 
winning essay by Corporal John N. Zurofsky of 
Brooklyn is an exceptionally lucid statement. The 
following two paragraphs are quoted from his essay: 

I fight because my ears can listen to both sides of a 
question; because they are a channel for information, 
not a route for repetition; because, if I hear and do not 


think, I am deaf... . 
I fight . . . because I have a mind, a mind which has 


been trained in a free school to accept or to reject, to 
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ponder and to weigh—a mind which knows the flowing 
stream of thought, not the stagnant swamp of blind 
obedience; a mind schooled to think for itself, to be 
curious, skeptical, to analyze, to formulate and to ex. 
press its opinions; a mind capable of digesting the in- 
tellectual food it receives from a free press—because if 
a mind does not think it is the brain of a slave. 

The really important point Corporal Zurofsky 
makes is the fact that we have the right to these things 
and the freedom to pursue them. That, of course, 
was the major issue in two great wars and is the basis, 
too, for both intelligent leadership and intelligent fol- 
lowership. But the mere right does not assure the 
faet. Too much we have been “channels for informa- 
tion” if not repetition, and we have heard without 
thinking and are therefore “deaf.” Too much we have 
been trained to accept and not reject. We have not 
learned to ponder and weigh, to be curious, skeptical, 
analytical, to formulate and express considered opin- 
ions. We have learned only to swallow, not to digest. 

Many will protest against these assertions, maintain- 
ing that they do think and analyze, but, if subjected 
to Soeratie interrogation, the shallowness of their 
thinking and analysis would soon be as apparent to 
them as to their interrogators. The rare individual 
who did show some power of analysis would betray 
the limitations of this eapacity should he be asked to 
take the next and all-important step of synthesis, the 
formulation of a sound plan of procedure. 

This dominance of deseriptive education did not 
occur without good reason. It came about with the 
rise of universal education. When we decided that all 
must learn rather than a select few, the level of edu- 
cation had to be adjusted to the average ability or 
lower. Since, in the mass, man is not capable of pro- 
longed and profound analytical thought, the mtellee- 
tual fare was changed to facts which were easily 
swallowed and readily regurgitated without any need 
of complicated and difficult digestion. 

Academie education had a place for logie and phi- 
losophy and mathematics. These subjects were pre- 
sented as a series of mental disciplines with the intel- 
lectual exploration of concepts and principles given 
dominant attention. Today logie has virtually disap- 
peared, and philosophy and mathematies are taught, 
like all other subjects, from the historical and rote- 
memory approach. We do not think through a prob- 
lem or formulate a concept, but merely read what 
others have thought and practice what others have 
done. 

Even the elect who have pursued their studies to 
the attainment of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
have followed the same path. The thesis, with rare 
exceptions, has been an arduous collection of facts on 
some small phase of a field, and the examination has 
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emphasized a command of minute, and often obscure 
and insignificant, pieces of information. However, 
they have been thereby prepared to go into the schools 
and pass on to a new generation a mass of facts 
that grows like the rolling snowball. 

This fetish for facts has led to a eult which de- 
mands that one know the details of a vast field of 
learning. Millions of us listen to “quiz” programs 
and worship at the shrine of memory learning. 

Some will point to science as the exception, citing 
the strides it has made. Indeed, the scientist does 
offer some glimmer of hope, but to date he has re- 
mained outside the range of this discussion, for his in- 
tellectual and analytical methods have been applied to 
things, and the great and vital challenge of human 
problems has remained outside his ken. 

Shall we serap universal education then? To this 
question we ean confidently offer an emphatie “NO!” 
The solution does not lie in the direction of returning 
to edueation for only an exclusive few. In fact, the 
opportunity for education on all levels, including col- 
lege, must be extended and made available to all with 
the slightest promise of ability to profit from it. Only 
the educated ean fully appreciate true leadership. The 
signs all point toward the ultimate attainment of this 
goal, many finishing work in a junior college and 
others completing a four-year course, while still more 
continue on to take advanced degrees. In 1890, 3.04 
per cent of the population between 18 and 21 years 
were in colleges; in 1940, 15.42 per cent of the same 
age group were in institutions of higher learning, 
1,494,203 as compared to 156,756. This year the total 
will exceed 2,000,000. With our present educational 
system, the continuation of this trend will further 
dilute our educational mixture and force the diseard- 
ing of most of the remaining vestiges of the analytical 
method. 

At this point someone will protest that some col- 
leges have standards and entrance requirements, but 
these are based largely on the success of the applicant 
in the assimilation of factual knowledge rather than 
on analytical achievement. Even granting that some 
are preserving some semblance of the analytical, they 
are distinguished only by comparison on the basis of 
similar standards rather than for any radical differ- 
ence in method or ultimate result. 

Having coneluded that a basically descriptive edu- 
eational system is inevitable for the mass, how are we 
going to select the best minds and train them for lead- 
ership responsibility? Some of our educators have 
been aware of the urgency of this problem. Robert A. 
Millikan, former president, California Institute of 
Technology, has said that the American experiment in 
universal education “is going to be a disastrous failure 
unless we accompany it better than we have done by 
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a rigid selection system at the end of the twelfth grade. 
We should sift out the relatively small fraction of the 
whole group that has shown in the high-school course 
the best promise of being able to develop capacity for 
handling the difficult analytical problems required for 
the intellectual leadership of the nation as represented 
in the professions of law, medicine, government, engi- 
neering, writing, teaching, preaching, management, sci- 
ence, economies, and the like.” The only question we 
might ask here is whether the twelfth grade is soon 
enough. 

Segregation of the intellectually elite, then would 
seem to be the answer. However, we must be alert 
to the danger President James B. Conant of Harvard 
has pointed out: “By segregating at too early an age, 
and in water-tight compartments, those who show high 
aptitude for their studies, we may tend to breed a 
group too far removed from their fellow students. If 
divorced from the main currents of American life 
while still in school, such men of talent may well fail 
in later life to make significant contributions to the 
advancement of our type of civilization.” This danger 
might be avoided by putting them in separate groups 
in one of the existing established schools although this 
tends to make an undesirable social situation, a fact 
graphically demonstrated by the experience of the Ex- 
perimental College at the University of Wisconsin in 
the late twenties. This problem will call for careful 
thought and analysis on the part of experienced edu- 
cators. 

One thing, however, must be kept clearly in mind. 
Just segregation is not enough; nor is it in itself a 
solution. The entire bill of fare must be changed. 
The exceptional students can master the really impor- 
tant facts they need to know in one third to one half 
the time now spent in assimilating them. The rest of 
their time could then be employed, under the most 
competent guidance available, in learning to think, to 
analyze and to synthesize. The Socratic and discussion 
methods would play a prominent part, for the embryo 
leader must learn that his argument must be well con- 
sidered, well presented, and he must be prepared to 
defend it with unimpeachable arguments and with 
determined conviction. At the same time, he must 
know how to listen and to ponder what he hears, since 
from the mind of the masses will come not only his 
inspiration but ideas and food for thought. The new 
program must also bring a modification of what is 
taught to the followers, for they too must develop 
enough thinking power to understand and appreciate 
the proposals of the leaders and, thereby, to become 
intelligent followers. 


JOHN A. BEHNKE 
COLLEGE EDITOR AND MANAGER, 
W. B. SAUNDERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 


Ir seems to be the consensus of opinion among most 
of the American teachers who are in Great Britain 
this year under the first postwar exchange program 
that, by and large, English education has little to offer 
at the present time toward the advancement of Amer- 
ican schools and American teaching. There ean be no 
doubt about the fact that, having been in England only 
a few months, our opportunities for visiting schools 
other than the one to which we have been assigned are 
rare, nor should we minimize the fact that England 
and English schools have suffered a staggering blow 
because of six years of war, from which neither the 
English people nor English education has recovered. 
There is a tremendous shortage of trained teachers 
and, because of the economic and reconstruction chaos 
through which this country is now passing, the in- 
crease in school enrollments, and the overcrowding of 
blitzed school buildings, a comparison with American 
education, or even prewar English education, on many 
standards would be unfair. 

Many hundreds of school buildings have been badly 
damaged and present only fire-gutted interiors sur- 
rounded by gaunt, unwindowed walls; lighting and 
heat are inadequate; sanitary facilities are greatly im- 
paired; janitorial service is unobtainable; food is 
strictly rationed and school lunches are a nightmare 
for the administrator; textbooks are limited; and dic- 
tionaries, considered unessential, are almost impossible 
to obtain. Pencil sharpeners have disappeared, black- 
board erasers have been replaced by cloth dusters, 
chalk is searee, and paper is difficult to get and expen- 
sive. Desks, chairs, floors, windows, lighting fixtures, 
plumbing, and grounds have suffered from war dam- 
age or deterioration, or both. In most eases, repairs 
are improbable and replacements impossible. 

All of these, however, are physical or plant items. 
While they serve to make teaching easier and to facili- 
tate the learning process, their presence is not a basic 
necessity to good teaching nor a necessary part of a 
philosophy of education. One of my most interesting 
and successful teaching experiences in London was in 
just such a poorly equipped building, where the blitzed 
windows were covered with heavy beaverboard, and 
enough of the pea-soup fog outside had penetrated the 
classroom so that it was impossible to see the boy in 
the far corner desk, even with the aid of the three 
sixty-watt bulbs hanging uncovered from the ceiling. 
I was not a whit less uncomfortable than the boys, 
for the fog irritated our throats and burned our eyes, 
but between coughs and tears we accomplished a 
creditable piece of work. I have had to share half a 
dozen textbooks among a class of thirty, and twenty 
vest-pocket dictionaries had to be used by over a hun- 
dred boys. I have used a piece of chalk until my 
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fingers seraped on the blackboard, and every piece of 
paper until no writing space was left; yet I feel that, 
with the spirit that American education brings to 
classroom, we have produced more real education than 
most English teachers. 

Of course, this comes down to the fundamental ques. 
tion of what is a “real education.” England and 
America differ on this issue. For the most part, Eng- 
lish education is intensive education. It is based upon 
the premise that knowledge is basic and that knowl- 
edge is power. Not very long ago this thought was 
expressed very forcibly to me by an English school- 
master when he said, “A child who has a sound knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek can unhesitatingly turn his 
hand to anything.” It is my impression that the chil- 
dren of England ‘are sent to school to work and to 
learn. For the most part, English edueation js 
stripped of those “unessentials” that obstruct, con- 
strain, or deflect the learner from obtaining the great- 
est good from his days in school. The schools of this 
country have set themselves a task to perform and 
they perform it in the usual straightforward, deter- 
mined way that has earned for this nation the sobri- 
quet of “John Bull.” I have found that the generally 
accepted attitude is that education is a grim task and 
that “the sooner we set to and get at it, the better off 
we will be.” English education requires “blood, toil, 
sweat, and tears” and, according to some of the 
chastened pupils of this country, the first and last 
words of this statement are often as true as the middle 
two. English schools are more interested in providing 
a preparation for adult life than in making edueation 
an experience in life. The attainment of high aca- 
demie standards and the passing of examinations are 
the keystones of their philosophy. 

It was no mere coincidence that, while attending my 
first staff meeting after coming to London, I heard 
one of the usual discussions as to the merits of a boy 
which ended with “. . . we will find it necessary to 
give him more than the usual amount of time to bring 
him up to the level of his form because he has just 
returned from two years in an American school!” 
The surrounding masters nodded their heads in agree- 
ment and the speaker apologized for such a statement. 
“... in the presence of the American schoolmaster,” 
but added, “Nonetheless, it is true.’ American edu- 
cation is eriticized by the British because of a lack of 
scholastie standards, and many American teachers also 
feel that too much emphasis is placed upon too many 
things other than scholarship, yet I am willing to com- 
pare at any time the self-assured, clean-cut, well- 
rounded product of an American school with the elever 
mind of the English school boy. There would be no 
question as to which could better face life. 

I believe that the English feel that they are doing 
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an excellent piece of work in educating their boys and 
girls, and, from their point of view, they are. But I 
also believe that they are beginning to see the faults 
in their philosophy and to look to the United States 
for assistance in establishing the kind of education 
that will help to develop the whole personality of the 
child. I believe that the present exchange program, 
fostered by the United States Office of Education, is 
having a good effect on English education. I know 
from experience that by example, by personal contact, 
and by addressing large groups of educators much is 
being done to show the English the best of American 
education. 
Lester T. HANNAN 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE TEACHER IN LONDON 


A MORE INCLUSIVE B.MUS. DEGREE 

TueRE has been an unprecedented growth in spe- 
cialized knowledge. The older subjects (music in- 
cluded) have expanded beyond their customary boun- 
daries, divided, and redivided into offspring subjects. 
Such an overspecialization has resulted from (1) an 
early recognition of specialized knowledge; and (2) 
the too early applications of general knowledge to 
specialized fields. 

Our general plan of education has reached too 
few with too little. We need both special and general 
education for the undergraduate. Not too much of 
either at the expense of the other, as is so often true 
with the curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Music 
degree. Special education is more than mere voca- 
tionalism. It is distinguished from general education 
by method and intensiveness. If and where a course 
in musie or any of the arts is made a rigorous disci- 
pline in the college curriculum, we must assume that 
the student has served a long apprenticeship—that 
he has come face to face with his heritage through 
many years with groups and individual study. 

Could it not be that our one-sided, overspecialized 
Bachelor of Musie degree curriculum has resulted 
from the leadership of musie administrators whose 
training has been too narrow? It appears that a 
majority of educational leaders today regard the 
curriculum as something which must always be in 
a state of change. Such leaders conceive of the 
sequence of learning units and the related experiences 
out of which the learnings arise as constituting the 
curriculum. 

The following four-year curriculum leading to the 
Bachelor of Music degree is offered for whatever 
merits it may possess. It is not offered as a panacea 
for all ills, but rather to project certain ideas as a 
basis from which to proceed': 


' The first figure refers to semester-hours credit. The 
number in parentheses refers to clock hours required 
weekly for the course. 
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First Year—30 Semester Hours (15 S.H. for each 

semester) 

S.H. (5)—Musicianship or Music Theory (including 
a logical and simultaneous development of 
ear training, dictation, harmony, keyboard 
harmony, sight singing, ete.) 

. (3)—English Literature (American Literature 
the second semester) 


oO 








2 S.H. (4)—Musie Orientation (breadth of music litera- 
ture and listening laboratories to be in- 
cluded) 

2 S.H. (3 to 6)—Music-group activities (a minimum of 
one vocal and one instrumental group re- 
quired of each student) 

2 S.H. (34)—Class voice with thirty-minute weekly pri- 
vate voice lesson for each student 

1 S.H. (3)—Physical Education (motivated sports 
which might have a survival value) 

Second Year—30 S.H. (15 each semester) 

5 S.H. (5)—Musicianship or Music Theory (continua- 
tion of first year) 

3 S.H. (3)—Speech and corrective speech (English com- 
position and grammar given during the sec- 
ond semester) 

3 S.H. (4)—Musie History (a complete and thorough 
course from ancient to present day, one 
additional hour each semester for listening 
laboratory ) 

3 S.H. (3)—United States History (units on state his- 
tory to be included) 

1 S.H. (3)—Physical Education (continuation of first 
year’s work) 

0 S.H. (3 to 6)—Music-group activities (same as first 
year, required without credit—first year’s 
credit withheld until completion of the sec- 
ond year) 

0 S.H. (as many clock hours as needed)—Applied music, 
required without credit for deficiency in 
piano and voice? 

Third Year—First semester (16 S.H.) 

3 S.H. (3)—Harmonie Analysis and Musie Form 

2 S.H. (3)—English composition applied to music eriti- 
cism, the writing of publicity articles, pro- 
gram making, etc. 

3 S.H. (5)—Publie School Musie Methods (preschool 
and the lower elementary grades, much time 
allowed for directed observations) 

3 S.H. (3)—Pure Psychology (class and laboratory 
work) 

3 S.H. (34)—Class violin plus one half-hour private 
lesson weekly for each student 

2 8.H. (3)—Eurythmies (one hour theory and two 
hours practice) 

0 S.H. (3to6)—Musie group activities, required of 


2 College music faculties are too often padded with 
studio teachers whose salaries come almost entirely from 
private-lesson fees. The first two basic years of piano 


and voice should be completed before freshman matricu- 
lation. 
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each student without credit—retain the pre- 
vious two-years balance between vocal and 
instrumental groups 

0 S.H. (14)—Applied musie (more advanced) required 
of each student (one 45-minute lesson each 
in piano and voice) 


Third Year—Second semester (16 S8.H.) 


3 S.H. (4)—Orchestration and conducting? 

2 S.H. (2 plus 1)—American Music History (one weekly 
listening lab.) 

3 S8.H. (5)—Publie School Music Methods and directed 

observations (for grades 4-5-6) 

Edueational Psychology and Methods of 

Teaching 

3S.H. (5)—Class and group work on viola, ’cello, bass 
(some private added) 

2 8.H. (4)—Interpretative and folk dancing (one hour 
weekly for theory and three for practice) 

Musie group activities and applied music (con- 

tinuation of the same requirements as sug- 
gested for previous semester) 


3 S.H. (3) 





Fourth Year—First semester (16 S.H.) 


(2)—Musie Theory, elective (third year har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition, etc.) 
(5)—Supervised Student Teaching (preschool 

and lower grades) 
(5)—Junior and Senior High School Methods 
(theory, projects, etc.) 
(3)—United States Government 
(5)—Applied theory and technique of the wood- 
wind instruments (group and private work) 
(3)—Advanced Eurythmics and Folk Dancing 
(creative projects) 
0S.H. (3 to 6)—Music-group activities. (During this 
fourth year students with more specialized 
interests may devote all their time to either 
a vocal or an instrumental group.) 





2 8.H. 


3 8S.H. 


3 8.H. 


3 S.H. 
3 S.H. 


2 S.H. 





Fourth Year—Second semester (16 8.H.) 

(2)—Musie Theory, elective (a continuation of 
the theory course elected the previous semes- 
ter or a new course added) 


2 S.H. 


3 S.H. (5)—Supervised Teaching (Grades 4-5-6) 

3 S.H. (3)—Aestheties 

3 S.H. (3)—Sociology 

3 8.H. (5)—Applied theory and technique of the brass 
and percussion instruments (group and in- 
dividual work) 

0 S.H. (3 to 6)—Musie-group activities (continued from 


previous Sem.) 


A fifth year for students who wish to be certified to 


3A fairly accurate criterion for appraisal of the 
strength of a college music curriculum is the number of 
courses devoted to ‘‘Conducting.’’ The mechanies of 
conducting can be taught in a few lessons. Practice can 
be incorporated with the music-group activities. The 
most significant needs for a conductor will be musician- 
ship. We cannot afford to slight courses in music theory 
to offer courses in conducting. 
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teach would be devoted to apprentice teaching (with 
customary salary level for first-year teachers) under 
the supervision of approved teachers and with peri- 
odical checks by the college music department. 

It is suggested that students who are interested in 
more advanced vocal and instrumental performance be 
granted a “Certificate” in voice—violin—piano, ete., 
in addition to the Bachelor of Musie degree. Stu- 
dents who spend two thirds of their time on artistic 
performance on one instrument should not receive a 
B.Mus. degree, since their program of studies has 
not been nearly as broad. Where students have com- 
pleted the regular course and wish to pursue more 
specialized performance ability, a fifth year (lan- 
guages for voice students) should be added or such 
extra lessons as needed should be planned along with 
the regular course. The latter suggestion would sel- 
dom be advisable. Why should not a student who 
wishes to prepare for the performance field or studio 
teaching have some knowledge of the general music 
academic course? 

After a perusal of the above suggested curriculum, 
there may be disagreement with many features of it. 
The first item of concern may be that an insufficient 
number of courses is offered. The idea of such a 
minimum listing of courses, however, is that almost 
all our courses can be more concentrated and inelu- 
sive than is usually true. A poor college curriculum 
duplicates much of the work offered by a first-class 
secondary school. 

If any general academic courses are to be omitted, 
which could they be? How can music teachers tie 
our musi¢ program in with the general education 
program without a breadth of training? Would an 
extra amount of virtuoso piano ability result in bet- 
ter music teaching? 

A musician in a faculty must resign himself to his 
fate, and become an educator first and a virtuoso second. 
Every man must learn to adapt himself to slow com- 
pany. ... The musician who believes Bohemianism es- 
sential to his talents should remain without the ivied 
walls.4 

If we are to improve the breadth of our under- 
graduate level, why should we not insist upon stand- 
ardized achievement of our college music staff? The 
requirements for the Master’s thesis and the Ph.D. 
dissertation should retain a high standard. If for 
no other reason, the requirement of earned creden- 
tials would result in countless contributions to the 
music-education profession. The college catalogue is 
a contract with our present and future students. Why 
not list the accomplished eredentials of the faculty 
honestly? If a degree is honorary, see that such in- 
formation is properly recorded. Eventually the entire 
educational profession may eatch up with other pro- 
fessions and grant honors by: title of “Fellow” or 
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some such nomenclature as not to confuse and mis- 
lead the general lay public. 

Too often the normal action taken by teachers is 
to settle down in a comfortable traditional groove, 
and to spend the last decade before retirement in 
fumbling along with the pleasant academic crowd, 
seeking never to rock the boat but to get one’s share 
of the plums. 

In conclusion and in defense of the musie¢ curricu- 
lum which has been suggested: Do we not agree that 
education should be practical? It is technical train- 
ing that is supposed to prepare one for a job. A 
coumon mistake of higher education, however, ap- 
pears to be the extent of specialism which produces 
experts in a narrow field, uneducated in all other 
areas of human knowledge. Can we not effect more 
integration, and is it not possible to liberalize our 
prescribed courses in the music-edueation program? 


Reports. 
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The elementary schools should be concerned with 
providing the tool courses; the secondary, with devel- 
oping proficiency in the use of these tools; and the 
college level should extend the use of the skill to 
developing habits of clear and independent thinking— 
utilizing for materials the broad fields of human 
knowledge (the humanities, natural and social sci- 
ences). 

It appears that our chief concern might well be in 
the proper balancing of vocational and general edu- 
cation. Both are necessary. The two should be inter- 
woven in order that they may supplement and com- 
plement each other. Neither should be dominant, most 
especially at the undergraduate level. 


CuieL T. SILvey 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
STraTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
KuTzTown, Pa. 









THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: SIMONOV 
IN WONDERLAND, AND “ALICE” 


THE current Broadway season having offered 
French and English drama, it is fitting enough that 
Russia should make its contribution in a comedy, 
“The Whole World Over,” by Konstantin Simonov, 
in an adaptation in English by Thelma Schnee, 
actress. As Mr. Simonov has had a successful novel, 
“Days and Nights,” cireulated here, and a patriotic 
war drama, “The Russian People,” presented for a 
brief run in 1942 on Broadway by the Theatre Guild, 
he is a familiar literary Soviet spokesman and conse- 
quently a man from whom we might justifiably expect 
a dramatic contribution of importance as well as 
social and politieal significance. Especially so since, 
on his return to Moscow after his visit to the United 
States last year, Mr. Simonov deplored the puerility 
of our decadent bourgeois stage and its all-prevail- 
ing lack of purpose and social significance. At the 
time Mr. Simonoyv got back to the USSR, Nicholai 
Tikhonov, chairman of the Soviet Writers’ Union, 
had been dismissed from his high post for political 
backsliding. The membership of the writers’ union 
was likewise under fire. It seems their ideological 
slips were showing and they were bursting at the 
seams with subversive cant. It was the psychological 
moment for Mr. Simonov to leap into action and urge 
his fellow writers to hew consistently to the Soviet 
line politically, as dictated to them from above, that 


* From an address, ‘‘Music and Reconstruction in 
American Edueation Institutions,’’ delivered on Febru- 
ary 21, 1946, before the MTNA convention by Alan 
Valentine, President, University of Rochester. 





they might reveal to their ideological enemies beyond 
the Iron Curtain the superiority of the Soviet citizen 
and his way of life. “The Whole World Over,” we 
may logically assume, is offered to clarify our minds 
as to the Soviet citizenry and warm our hearts by 
demonstrating that we are all brothers under the skin, 
as trenchant drama indisputably can do. 

Superior contributions to the world’s dramatic lit- 
erature have long been in the best Russian tradition. 
The plays of Gorki, Tolstoi, and Chekov, to mention 
a few, are well known to American audiences for, not 
only did the Moscow Art Theatre successfully present 
them here, but stimulating productions in English 
have been offered by such outstanding producers as 
Arthur Hopkins, the Theatre Guild, Guthrie Me- 
Clintiec, and Jed Harris. The Le Gallienne-Webster 
staging of Chekov’s, “The Cherry Orchard,” recently 
was a notable example of Russian drama and Amer- 
ican production at their best. 

Mr. Simonoy, as shown to us in “The Whole World 
Over,” is another matter entirely, and in quite a new 
trend in Russian playwriting. It strikes us that 
the play presents Mr. Simonov as a considerable 
dramatie iconoclast. Eschewing politics completely, 
for which we are grateful, though surprised, “The 
Whole World Over,” is absolutely lacking in dramatic 
veracity and the result is double talk in a vacuum. 
It is a mawkishly sentimental comedy, slipshod in its 
construction, formless and pointless, and is animated 
by the stock characters of our own deplorable 
“folksy” radio soap-opera “drammers.” Quite justi- 
fiably, scribbling of this sort by our native entertain- 
ment purveyors is consistently taken to task right 
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here in our midst and completely discredited as far 
as its worth as drama is concerned. But, it’s “for 
free,” so long as it sells soap. However, the play 
Mr. Simonovy presents is postwar Russia in the throes 
of its colossal readjustment. Is it surprising that 
one blinks incredulously at the sight of Mr. Simonov 
presenting as a comedy diversion an air-wave David- 
Harumesque Mr. “Fix-It” who coyly, and at broadly 
comic and tedious lengths, manipulates matters so that 
girl gets boy? 

“The Whole World Over” centers on the amatory 
circumlocutions of the dull, spineless daughter of a 
laconic, verbose old Moscow professor of architecture. 
It goes all out quite unabashed for cozy romance as 
the professor, a rascal and an eld dear with whiskers, 
cockily contrives—in quite the most discredited bour- 
geois stage tradition—to get said daughter out of one 
engagement, apparently to a 4F stinker, and into the 
arms of the right man, a newly discharged Red Army 
officer. The 4F stinker, fortunately, is a feeble archi- 
tect as well, so Papa gets him off into a series of hud- 
dles, building up his foundation, no doubt, providing 
daughter with an opportunity to isolate, cultivate, and, 
yes, eventually, propose to the bemedaled officer, a 
conclusion which is fumblingly contrived and labori- 
ously achieved. Along the way we are spared no trite 
sentimental drivel or comie cliché. There is the dead 
daughter’s dolly; the kid who persisted in stripping 
and rebuilding radio sets—and has more parts left 
than when he began; Mr. Fix-It’s comie spinster 
sister from the country; comedy “help” in the build- 
ing superintendent and his girl; a stage-struck soldier, 
to mention a few. Fortunately, the sincerity of the 
playing, for the capable cast is consistently good, 
glosses over the entire trivia with a genuineness, a 
warmth and a geniality, that beguiles and makes the 
going at least bearable despite the amateurish plot- 
ting as Mr. Simonov has tossed it off. 

At the head of the industrious cast is Joseph Buloff, 
of “Oklahoma” fame, in the role of the irascible pro- 
fessor. Past master at comedy, there isn’t a “T” Mr. 
Buloff doesn’t cross and land, sitting on his heels, 
ready to leap into another wide-flung Czardas whirl 
of comic foolery. Uta Hagen is quite satisfactory 
in the role of the ineffectual daughter; Sanford 
Meisner is excellent as the architect suitor; Stephen 
Bekassy is labored and pedestrian as the officer lover, 
and a promising young actor, George Bartenieff, a 
talented lad of 14, new to the Broadway stage, is 
completely captivating in the role of the guerilla boy 
with a predilection for dismantling radios and stuff. 
To us, the best performance by far is that of Lou 
Polan, as Colonel Ivanov. With his lusty vigor, in- 
tensity, earthbound heartiness, and raw humor, Mr. 
Polan lifts the mawkish narrative out of its contrived, 
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limited setting and dynamically extends it to the plane 
of the magnificent Russians who turned the tide 
against the Nazi hordes at Stalingrad. 

It is inevitable that the picture we Americans have 
of contemporary Russians is one conjured up out of 
the times: the tumult of the Revolution and the World 
War in which, as allies, we shared the common agony 
of blood and death. The bond the victory at arns 
established between our two peoples is only height- 
ened by the uncertainties of our leaders in making the 
peace. Obviously no one wants another war. This 
bond is implicit in the play’s title but the play isn’t 
there. We understand it was written and produced 
in Russia in 1944, that is, prior to Mr. Simonov’s visit 
to us and his exposure to our decadent drama. That 
being the case, the reasons for its puerility is beyond 
our power of analysis. Is it possible we are so enter- 
prising we sell soap by short wave? Could be. If 
Mr. Simonov must emulate us in the future we hope 
he will be more discerning and will aspire higher than 
to co-operate in the projection of the dramatic hog- 
wash our huckster‘s holocaust has precipitated in the 
name of entertainment. Otherwise the undeniable 
bourgeois decadence implicit has reached alarming 
international dimensions which should give us good 
cause for added concern. Perhaps, too, the recent 
convulsions in the Soviet Writers’ Union has caused 
Mr. Simonov to repent and mend his ways. He may 
by now consider “The Whole World Over” a mere 
wartime indiscretion and no more. But does Duz? 

The American Repertory Theatre, in association 
with Rita Hassan, concludes its Broadway season 
with a beguiling production of Lewis Carroll’s fan- 
tasy, “Alice in Wonderland,” featuring Bambi Lynn 
as Alice, and with Eva Le Gallienne and Margaret 
Webster in the roles of the White and Red Queens, 
respectively. Again the ART has evoked that rarest 
of qualities in the theatre, perfection of stage pro- 
duction. In this instanee it is under the direction of 
Miss Le Gallienne and springs from absolute fidelity 
to the book, both spirit and letter, plus a genuine 
affection for it. Judging by the spirit in which the 
east plays, they share their director’s loyalty and de- 
votion. Fully as much ean be claimed for the settings 
which .Robert Rowe Paddock designed; the costumes, 
by Noel Taylor, and the masks and marionettes of 
Remo Bufano. Being sheer glorified nonsense and the 
utmost in make-believe, “Alice” presents a challenge 
in production for its theatrical effectiveness hangs on 
a tenuous thread indeed. Miss Le Gallienne has skill- 
fully adapted the original Tenniel drawings to set- 
tings and costumes and has Richard Addinsell’s humn- 
able and frisky musical score to keep it tuneful and 
rhythmie. 

Taking justifiable dramatic license, Miss Le Gal- 
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lienne opens the fantasy with the “Looking-Glass” 
scene. Here sits Alice, talking to Kitty, and pres- 
ently, through the looking-glass she goes, perches on 
the opposite side, and reads the Jabberwocky poem. 
Who should come along but the White Rabbit, all in 
a dither. A situation, chatter, laughter, and tears—a 
pool of them—with Alice swimming around to be 
joined by the Mouse, the Dodo, and the others. The 
wizardry of the costumes and masks, vying with each 
other in fantastie make-believe, is completely enchant- 
ing as are the man-size marionettes Remo Bufano has 
created for the Walrus and the Carpenter, plus all 
the obliging oysters. The ingenious device used to 
create the illusion of Alice growing one way or the 
other is skillful and artfully simple as is the magical 
unfolding of the many scenes which dissolve and ap- 
pear with the necromancy of lightning. 

Thinking back on it now one finds it hard to choose 
which creature beguiled one most. The caterpillar is 
completely captivating and his sinuous movement fas- 
cinating, but then there is the elegant elaboration of 
the ornate Gryphon, and the ornamental Mock Turtle. 
His rendition of “Soup of the Evening, Beautiful 
Soup,” won’t go begging for a sponsor long as he wist- 
fully eroons it into a seashell microphone, quite stop- 
ping the show. Then, of course, there are the cards 
and chess figures—a constantly colorful and lively 
pageant, skillfully delineated in their jabber-wacky 
characterizations. 

And, of course, there is Alice, herself, played 
charmingly, and completely believable, by Bambi 
Lynn who has been seen here as a ballet dancer in 
“Oklahoma” and “Carousel.” Miss Lynn has always 
had her heart set on being an actress and, in Alice, 
she proves she was wise in following the dictates of 
her heart and giving it to the ART and “Wonder- 
land.” The role—she is on the stage constantly 
makes of Hamlet a finger exercise, and she ably sus- 
tains the quality of wonder provoked by her exotic 
experiences. Eva Le Gallienne, as the fretful White 
Queen, flies in and about on hidden wires hilariously 
in a tizzy. She has a sparkling scene with Alice and 
another with Alice and the irate Red Queen, in which 
role Margaret Webster is enormously funny. Both 
women revel in their scenes and seem to be having the 
time of their lives, and droll they truly are. Richard 
Waring (Mad Hatter), Henry James (Mock Turtle), 
Robert Rawlings and Jack Manning (Tweddledum and 
Tweedledee), Raymond Greenleaf (Duchess), Henry 
Jones (Humpty Dumpty), Philip Bourneuf (White 
Knight), are all excellent and genuinely comie. They 
make their comedy points in travesty on grown-ups 
wryly and subtly, and all of them, Alice to the Duck, 
play in key, never broadly or forcing a point, always 
truthfully, henee validly comic. 
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For our part the Wool and Water and the rail- 
way-coach scenes could be eliminated for, being brief 
and pointed insufficiently, they do not propel the 
story forward at the necessary dramatie pace which 
is a tenuous matter in Alice, as has been said. None- 
theless, it is all thoroughly absorbing, refreshing, and 
disarming in its complete guilelessness. “Alice in 
Wonderland” is definitely a fairy story for adults 
who are bound to appreciate the utter nonsense and 
the intriguing madness if their imagination is attuned 
to jabber-wackiness. Whose isn’t these days of platy- 
pusses flown here from Australia in converted bomb- 
ers to the Bronx zoo and fed on refrigerated worms? 
Doubtless Queen Victoria would concur in this, too, 
for did she not, on reading Carroll’s “Alice in Won- 
derland,” proclaim her delight to the land and com- 
mand the author to send her a copy of his next book? 
Mr. Carroll graciously obliged, and the Queen re- 
ceived in due course—a textbook on geometry by the 
Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. Now who 
“looked uffish and wrinkled his brow”? 

Definitely “Alice in Wonderland” will thrive when 
it tours in the fall. Fortunately the ART is at long 
last having a genuine box-office success, and we trust 
it is not too late to add several of their earlier notable 
productions to their traveling repertory when “Alice” 
sets out coast to coast. 

WILLIAM BEYER 

STAFF WRITER 


SIZE OF JOB AND GROWTH OF WORKER 

SomE years ago I had a pleasant job for a short 
time in which I did very little work; not much was 
expected and I tried not to exceed minimum expecta- 
The remuneration was also small. One day a 
friend asked about my wages. He said, “Goodness, 
is that all that old bird pays you?” I explained that 
I was doing very little work. The quick retort was 
that no person ought ever to accept a job of that sort, 
specially a young man. There followed a curtain lee- 
ture on what “soldiering” does to a person if con- 
tinued. His final statement still sticks in my mind: 
“A man dare not do less than his best today, or he 
is weakened for tomorrow.” 

The teaching profession has at any given time 
thousands of persons with unlimited possibilities, 
persons who are potential master teachers. Yet the 
profession produces only a minimum of really great 
teachers. The chief reason is that we expect too little 
of ourselves, of our fellow teachers, and of our stu- 
dents. This is confidently stated despite the fact that 
I know how heavily burdened many teachers are. My 
work consists in examining schools and colleges 
throughout the year. 

There are at this moment thousands of teachers in 


tions. 
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every state struggling under loads which few human 
beings can carry and keep well physically and men- 
tally. Yet I often wonder whether these terrifically 
heavy loads of detailed work are necessary. Too 
often busy teachers are “working themselves to 
death” doing the things pupils ought to be doing. 
The thinking and planning with a minimum of rou- 
tine activity should be the work of the teacher; it 
will then be easier to hold pupils to the consistent 
performance of their assigned tasks. Entirely too 
many pupils today are using teachers as “crutches” 
with the result that neither teacher nor pupil develops 
the strength he should. 

There are, of course, thousands of teachers who 
could, and who would, gladly handle with unusual 
efficiency larger numbers of pupils if they were only 
given opportunity, if facilities were provided, and if 
boys and girls were taught to be increasingly self- 
helpful. The greatest need of the hour in education 
is the discovery of ways to shift work from teachers 
to pupils. All too frequently the man behind the 
desk simply teaches, and teaches, and teaches without 
any definite, intelligently planned attempt to interest 
pupils in their work. It takes more ingenuity to 
discover ways to get pupils to want to learn than it 
does to “teach,” or just to talk. Yet pupils and 
teachers both stay more alive and they both grow 
more rapidly when learning situations of the stimu- 
lating variety are provided. 

The average, run-of-the-mine teacher can do daily 
routine teaching. He can hear recitations, assign 
lessons, hear more recitations, give examinations, 
mark the papers, and pass or promote the required 
number of pupils. That is what is taking place day 
after day in thousands of classrooms. Schools will 
always need good routine teachers, and we must con- 
tinue to employ them in large numbers. But beyond 
and above and far out ahead of all this routine 
teaching, the uneasy younger generation is desper- 
ately in need of teachers who are inspiring leaders. 
Teachers who have that insight into life which enables 
them to discover the interests of children, and that 
God-given concern for human beings which compels 
them to try to meet the individual needs of all. 
When James Whitcomb Riley’s teacher discovered the 
boy’s liking for literature and made unnoticed pro- 
vision for satisfying that interest, he captured the 
imagination of his pupil. The rural Hoosier boy 
began to find ways to do learning on his own without 
the ever-present help of the spoon-feeding variety of 
teacher. Also, Riley’s teacher in his attempts to out- 
think his pupils, himself grew more in a year than 
the average routine teacher grows in a generation. 
We need and must have inspiring teachers who remain 
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green and growing. Yet we are year by year driving 
out of the profession large numbers of the most 
capable men and women just at the time when they 
are so urgently needed. This ought not so to be. 

From preschool to the college diploma children 
need help; if they did not there would be no need to 
hire teachers. But for the sake of both pupil ang 
teacher the amount of assistance should decrease and 
the kind of help change as children grow older, 
Spoon feeding is necessary in childhood; unless jt 
is decreased, and unless the kind of assistance changes 
from direct help to that of suggestion, stimulation, and 
guidance, the child will remain, immature beyond his 
years, at least in those ways with which the school is 
concerned. The chief job of the teacher, the master 
teacher, is that of finding ways to be a guide, a 
friend, and an inspiring leader of students instead 
of their personal servant. The essence of education 
is to be found in the French phrase “apprendre 4 
apprendre.” 

Some years ago, a noted psychologist under whom 
I had the good fortune to study said teachers seldom 
grow much after three years in the same position. 
About that time Superintendent Spaulding of Cleve- 
land suggested to persons applying for positions that 
they ought to soft-pedal statements about their years 
of experience in a position beyond perhaps four or 
five. After a brief experience of the usual school- 
room variety, most teachers merely continue doing 
their work reasonably well, drawing their salaries, 
and marking time. That is the greatest tragedy con- 
fronting the profession today; we are not making 
teaching increasingly challenging each year. We are 
not helping potential master teachers to grow. In 
fact, there are a good many who want teachers to 
unionize and seek advancement through cumulative 
pressure rather than through growth and the devel- 
opment of ability to handle larger jobs. In industry, 
pride of craftsmanship has about disappeared and 
even now we are beginning to inhibit master teach- 
ing. At times we discourage and even prevent the 
doing of superior work with students. 

The profession in the ease of both teachers and 
pupils often encourages a leveling process which de- 
feats the major purpose of democracy, viz., recogni- 
tion and appropriate development of the person as an 
individual. We plan our work for the average boy 
or girl and often fail to provide “strong meat” as a 
challenge to the superior student. If a pupil is slow, 
we try to stretch him up to the average; if a pupil 
is unusually capable and active we “bat” him down 
to the level of the mediocre. Likewise we frequently 
discourage superior teaching (1) by assigning the 
same load to each teacher, even though some could 
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handle efficiently several times as much as others; (2) 
by failing to make use of evidences of the influence 
and achievement of superior teachers; (3) by arrang- 
ing salary schedules which pay all teachers the same 
amount; (4) by providing for salary increases on the 
“time served” basis rather than on worth; (5) by being 
too cowardly to accord suitable and adequate recogni- 
tion to superior teachers. We seem almost to be try- 
ing to attain a dead level of teaching which means an 
absence of individual challenge to superior persons. 
We are failing lamentably to keep ever before us the 
master-teacher concept. 

Some years ago I studied under the tutelage of a 
man who had hundreds in his elasses. Other sections 
of the same course were availabie under professors 
whose elasses did not run above thirty to forty. Yet 
most of the students in that college insisted on enroll- 
ing in the large classes. That teacher was a master 
teacher. He planned by day and dreamed by night 
of ways to get his students to work intelligently. He 
knew how to challenge and stimulate us to do our 
best. I have never worked so hard before or sinee in 
any course but would not have missed those classes 
for anything even though it has been definitely estab- 
lished in the minds of some of the ultraprogressive 
educators that no teacher can teach so many students 
at one time. Of course he ean’t! Armchair theorists 
say so. But that professor did, as thousands of his 
students ean testify. 

It is maintained that no one can teach 60 pupils in 
algebra or any other high-school subject, but I have 
seen it done and well done. Some so-called teachers 
just rattle around when they get into big jobs; others 
grow and develop to the point where they really have 
the ability to get large numbers of pupils to learn 
their algebra, English, ete., and at the same time 
learn to be good citizens. It can be done. I have also 
observed small classes in algebra, in history, in Eng- 
lish, and in other subjects where the work has been 
Teaching ought always to be well done. 
That is the first requirement. We need good teachers 
who ean do the average job well. We need also 
teachers of large dimensions who grow in the profes- 
sion and develop into master teachers. This country 
can never produce enough superior teachers. Why 
then are we so shortsighted as to drive from the pro- 
fession many of the superior men and women? 

I am not suggesting that every teacher ean or 
should handle large numbers of students. What I 
am trying to suggest is that, when we begin to ad- 
vocate across-the-board reduction of classes to fifteen 
or twenty pupils, we are beginning to condemn pro- 
spective master teachers to mediocrity and the profes- 
sion to the loss of many of its most inspiring leaders. 
The profession is definitely standing in the way of 
its own progress. 


well done. 
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It is true that many a teacher should never attempt 
to teach classes larger than fifteen to twenty. These 
good average teachers can do that much well, and they 
will be happy in going on for years doing just that 
much. Other teachers can handle larger teaching 
loads, and they should not only be permitted to make 
the attempt but should be encouraged to do so, even 
up to ten times as much of a load as the average 
teacher. On the farm we had different teams for 
different sorts of work. The sturdy, lightweight 
horses could pull the buggy on the road for hours at 
a time or the light cultivator all day between the rows 
of corn. When we came to the logging and other 
heavier work we chose heavier teams. The big loads 
were a challenge to Clydesdales; they accepted the 
challenge and met it. Why cannot we realize that 
teaching should not be reduced to a dead level for 
every person engaged in it! Why cannot we realize 
that we are getting a few superior thoroughbreds in 
the profession and that they ought to be given every 
opportunity to stretch themselves! Why should so- 
ciety permit many of the most capable persons now in 
the teaching profession to leave it largely because they 
are not finding the challenge which they know can be 
found in other professions? 

Administrators, parents, and the public must be 
permitted to see what superior teachers can and will 
accomplish when given a chance. Prospective teachers 
must be shown what master teachers are accomplish- 
ing and the ways in which the good results are being 
secured. The teaching profession must make better 
use of reliable measures of achievement in order better 
to understand, to evaluate and to improve teaching. 
The profession ought also to make use of these reli- 
able measures in order to stimulate and reward teacher 
growth as and when discovered. 

The next logical step will be to assure teachers that 
a large job well done will bring appreciation and a 
generous financial return. Nothing is calculated to 
be more deadly than a fixed salary for everyone. 
There is no more incentive to superior work in a pre- 
scribed salary schedule for all than the incentive to 
economy when a contractor operates on the cost-plus 
basis. The average teacher should be permitted and 
encouraged to continue teaching at a good average 
salary without feeling any slight. The possible master 
teachers should be encouraged to look forward to 
salaries running up to five, eight, or ten thousand 
dollars. Why compel a superior teacher to accept 
mediocrity, or to become an administrator in order to 
obtain a reasonable salary? Why force superior men 
to abandon their chosen profession in order to obtain 
salaries comparable to those of leading lawyers and 
doctors? 

Teachers are usually not good financiers; they sel- 
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dom have much experience in the handling of money. 
It should be possible, however, for teachers to under- 
stand that they will not be able in the foreseeable 
future (1) to obtain the salary increases desired and 
at the same time (2) a reduction of their classes to 15 
pupils. The two things just cannot be accomplished 
in a country where it is expected that every boy and 
girl will attend school at publie expense until 18 to 
20 years of age. If the desired increase of $500 to 
$1,000 in each teacher’s salary and the reduction of 
class size were secured at the same time, the cost 
would be well over a billion dollars a year. When 
it comes to war, we ean spend 300 billions without 
batting an eye, but the mention of even a few hundred 
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thousand for schools gives the average taxpayer the 
jitters. If we know what is best for us and for the 
schools as a whole, we had better try to make larger 
and more intelligent use of superior teachers. We 
must find ways to spend more efficiently the funds we 
are now able to get from reluctant legislatures, faced 
as they are with mounting costs and large debt bur- 
dens. Salaries can and must be increased. Men and 
women with possibilities unlimited must not be driven 
from the profession, and they must be given oppor- 
tunities to grow. 
Georce E. CARROTHERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The American high school has been organized with a 
view to providing for pupils who do not expect to follow 
in the footsteps of their fathers. It has as one of its 
characteristics of flexibility which no other secondary 
school in the world exhibits——Charles H. Judd, ‘‘The 
Unique Character of American Secondary Edueation.’’ 
Setter than universal full-time attendance until 18, and 
perhaps less expensive, would be full-time attendance 
until 16 and half-time attendance until 20 or 21.—Harl 
R. Douglass, ‘‘Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America. ’’ 

IN a paraphrase of the Spencerian formula of evo- 
lution, the development of secondary education in the 
United States since 1890 may be described as the 
change from a definite, coherent homogeneity to an 
indefinite, incoherent heterogeneity. Since the time 
of the “Gay Nineties” high-school enrollment has been 
multiplying at a phenomenal rate: an increase of 
about 1,200 per cent between 1900 and 1940, as com- 
pared with a mere 60-per-cent rise in population be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17. Within a half century 
the number of high-school subjects rose from nine to 
about 250. Internally the high school underwent such 
changes that it could not be possibly recognized by a 
visitor from the previous century. 

How the American secondary school came to be 
what it is today is a familiar story. Its entire history 
since the establishment of the English Classical (later 


High) School in 1821 has been one of continual 
struggle. The Kalamazoo Decision of 1874 and the 


Asheville (Buncombe County, N. C.) Case of 1930 
only provided the legal recognition for the high school 
and the junior college respectively. A great deal of 


controversy about aims, methods, and curricula had 


By 
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to be ironed out in conference and committee. But 
no matter how attractive the new suggestions were— 
those of the Committee of Ten, the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, and the Eight Year Study, 
to mention a few—the internal struggle has gone on. 
The interested reader may follow the more recent pro- 
posals and counter-proposals in such periodicals as 
High School Journal, School Review, Clearing House, 
High Points, Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, as well as in others not 
specifically devoted to secondary education. He may 
also wish to concentrate on about half a dozen of the 
books to be reviewed, which offer promises of better 
things to come. 

Four volumes on the history of secondary educa- 
tion begin the present collection. Jean K. Huff's 
“The History of Secondary Education in Aroostook 
County in Maine,” the latest in the series of the Maine 
county educational histories, surveys the period from 
1847 to 1940 and has some value as a secondary source 
for the preparation of a history of secondary educa- 
tion in Maine. There is, however, very little of real 
significance in the book, at least the author has done 
little to show the significance of her material. The 
use of newspapers as sources must be accompanied by 
a critical treatment, if the volume is to have any his- 
toriographical value (ef. pp. 95, 101). Miss Huff 
has the habit of making approbatory statements with- 
out furnishing the documentary backing therefor (pp. 
116, 121). Otherwise the documentation is adequate, 
as are the appendix, bibliography, and index. 

“History of Catholic Secondary Edueation in the 
Archdiocese of Boston,” by Sister Mary Xaveria Sul- 
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livan, is a Ph.D. dissertation completed at the Cath- 
olic University under the Reverend Frank P. Cassidy. 
The author traces the growth of Catholic high schools 
in Boston from 1820 to 1944, and shows how “anti- 
Catholic prejudice, racial intolerance, meager finan- 
cial resourees, and an inadequate supply of teachers” 
were overcome by “the apostolic zeal and vigorous 
support of the bishops of Boston” (p. 165), with the 
result that the archdiocese obtained “a strong secon- 
dary-school system.” The primary sources consulted 
include archival materials, catalogues and prospec- 
tuses, and school reports and records. All these, to- 
vether with the secondary materials, are listed in the 
ten-page bibliography. Occasionally, the writer makes 
use of secondary sources when she might have gone to 
original documents (pp. 22-23, 48-49). 

In 1811, the Reverend John Townsend founded a 
secondary school in England for the sons of Congre- 
eational ministers. The chronicle of this school has 
been prepared by Hugh Stafford, who has served as 
master for forty years and as acting head for a short 
time, under the pretentious title, “A History of Cater- 
ham School.” Although this small book is of prime 
interest only to “Old Boys,” it contains a few obser- 
vations of wider appeal. The following is an ex- 
ample: 

A Headmaster must be an educationist (to deal with 
masters), a psychologist (to deal with boys), a diplo- 
matist (to deal with parents), and estate agent, a divine, 
a business man, a detective, an idealist, a realist. He 
must be grave and gay, lenient and severe, a watch-dog, 
a counsellor, a games expert, an archangel and a social 
success (p. 106). 

The best written of the historical-group, and the one 
of most general interest, is the “Tercentenary History 
of the Roxbury Latin School, 1645-1945,” by Richard 
W. Hale, Jr., the history master at the school. “Two 
things give a school its quality—great teachers and a 
school spirit” (p. 136). Roxbury Latin had them 
both. Even more, it could lay claim to being the old- 
est American school “in continuous existence” (p. 4), 
Boston Latin closed down in 1775-76. Dr. 
Hale’s volume is well integrated, and, despite the 
almost complete omission of formal documentation, 
betrays the hand of the historian. 

A movement which has begun to command wide- 
spread attention is surveyed in “Work Experience in 
Secondary Edueation,” a study of part-time school 
and work programs prepared for the National Child 
Labor Committee by Harold J. Dillon, supervisor of 
work adjustment, Bureau of Youth Services, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education. The author 
visited eleven large and small communities from coast 
to coast and talked with school officials, participating 
students, employers, labor representatives and others 
concerned with the work programs. In addition, he 


since 
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observed the plan in operation, administered question- 
naires, and in other ways gathered data toward an 
appraisal of the work experiences of the high-school 
youngsters. Mr. Dillon’s digest (pp. 11-21) of his 
modestly paged report is excellent. It is a pity that 
he did not cap his careful study and his cautiously 
phrased conclusions with a critique. There are few 
in a better position than he to do so. 

Instructors of courses in the principles of secon- 
dary education will find in “Secondary Schools for 
American Youth,” by L. A. Williams, professor of 
education at the University of California, a very lucid 
exposition of objectives, curricula, and organization. 
The first quarter of the volume presents an interpre- 
tative history of American secondary education. Ob- 
jective tests and suggested readings follow each 
chapter. The illustrations, for the most part, have 
not been well reproduced. 

“Developing the Secondary School Curriculum,” by 
San Francisco State College’s president, J. Paul 
Leonard, is a text for a more specialized course in 
the field. But this is more than a mere informational 
text; President Leonard’s purpose in preparing it is 
to assist teachers and administrators “to study the 
ways of reorganizing the curriculum of the secondary 
school.” In part, the book is conventional; it begins 
with a survey of the development of the American 
secondary-school curriculum within the framework of 
general and intellectual history. After a graceful bow 
in the direction of philosophy, Dr. Leonard proceeds 
to tackle the knotty problems of the high-school cur- 
riculum and, finally, to chart the course of reorgani- 
zation. No quotations are needed to show where the 
author’s sympathy lies; President Hutchins is about 
the only traditionalist who writes nowadays about the 
curriculum, and he never writes textbooks. This is 
not to say that Dr. Leonard is uncritical toward ex- 
tremes: his reference to Allan Abbott’s fish-centered 
curriculum (p. 305) is proof that he is not a dogmatic 
Progressive. In fact, his central position appears 
very reasonable. 


The secondary school must help all youth to live effec- 
tively in a democracy, must prepare well for future study 
those youth who ean profit by a college education, and 
train for immediate employment those who leave school 
at the end of the secondary period (p. 552). 


The volume is meaty and shows the author’s wide 
reading in pedagogical and general literature. The 
facts are up-to-date and are supported by footnote 
citations. There is no alphabetized bibliography. 
After 13 years, Harl R. Douglass, director of the 
College of Education, University of Colorado, has re- 
vised his “Organization and Administration of Secon- 
dary Schools.” Dr. Douglass modestly describes his 
volume as a “concise description of useful practices 
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in organizing and administering secondary schools, 
based as far as possible upon careful studies” (p. 
vii). All this it is, and then some: every conceivable 
phase of the subject seems to have been thoroughly 
treated in a most practical fashion. For the stu- 
dent there are problems and exercises at the end of 
each chapter, as well as extensive bibliographies. 
Methodology appears to change more rapidly than 
administration and organization, to judge from the 
appearance of the new edition of “Secondary School 
Teaching,” by J. G. Umstattd, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Texas, only seven years 
after the initial edition. The author’s aim is “to 
integrate for the prospective teacher still in college 
and for the teacher in service the best theory and 
practice of the recent developments with the best 
of the practices long used by superior teachers” (p. 
iv). On the 
whole, the volume is a text of principles with an ex- 


Much stress is laid on the unit method. 


position of some methods (plus a big chapter on sta- 
tistics throuwn in for good measure). It is not a 
manual of practical procedures. The make-up and 
the style are pleasing, and the bibliographical refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter are copious. 

The revised edition of Frank A. Butler’s “The Im- 
provement of Teaching in Secondary Schools” is, by 
and large, along the same lines as its predecessor of 
1939. Again, the author, professor of education at 
the Pennsylvania State College, develops inductively 
his eight principles of teaching and provides the 
methodological bases for their fulfilment. Lesson 
plans and illustrations drawn from several subjects 
lend practical force to the theoretical foundation. 
Dr. Butler cites the good and the bad to drive his 
points across. The application exercises, the selected 
bibliographies, and the analytical index make his 
book useful to the teacher in training and to the 
teacher in service. 

Note should be taken of “Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching in Secondary Schools,” by Glenn M. Blair, 
associate professor of educational psychology at the 
University of Illinois. This book owes its origin to 
the lamentable fact that many high-school pupils “are 


severely retarded in the basic tools of learning” and 
some are “practically non-readers” (p. v). Later on 


in his preface Dr. Blair softens the force of the quo- 
tation given, but the feeling remains, nonetheless, that 
he is convinced that someone must have slipped up 
badly somewhere in the learning process. To salvage 
something of the educational wreck the author sets 
forth practical procedures for administering remedial 
programs. More than half of the book is given over 
to reading, with arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and 
fundamentals of English sharing most of the remain- 
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ing space. The last part deals with the technique of 
making a case study and with courses recommended 
for prospective remedial teachers. This is a very 
practical book which undoubtedly fulfills a pressing 
need, but it is unfortunate that it had to be written, 
Its chapter summaries, extensive reading lists, and 
complete index make it usable even by a less-experi- 
enced teacher. 

How secondary schools throughout the South are 
making efforts to better their programs is told in 
“Codperative Study for the Improvement of Edu- 
cation,” a staff report of the Southern Association 
Study in Secondary Schools and Colleges prepared 
by Frank C. Jenkins of the American Red Cross, 
Druzilla C. Kent and Eugene A. Waters of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and Verner M. Sims of the 
University of Alabama. This “Southern Study,” 
which took the Eight-Year Study as its model, was 
earried on from 1938 to 1942 and involved 33 schools 
seattered throughout the region. There was no con- 
trolled experimentation and no pairing of students or 
matching of schools. What the sponsors of the study 
were concerned with was “the application of the 
method of investigation or problem-solving, known 
generally as the scientific method, to codperative use 
by school groups for the purpose of local school im- 
provement” (p. 230). The authors concede that “on 
the basis of any and all criteria proposed, education 
in the South is below the national average” (p. 232), 
but refuse to take refuge behind the claim of eco- 
nomic inadequacy. They are convinced that hope lies 
in teachers trained in the co-operative use of the “sci- 
entifie method.” 

For a reliable description and analysis of the de- 
velopment and present status of the Southern public 
high school the reader’s attention is invited to “Secon- 
dary Education in the South,” edited by W. Carson 
Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn, and Arnold K. King, all pro- 
fessors of education at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Here are 14 articles reprinted from High School 
Journal, January through October, 1945. Half of 
these are historical in nature, covering the period 
since 1900. The opening article by Edgar W. Knight 
paints a broad portrait of the socio-economic-political 
background of the South since the postbellum days, 
and should be read carefully. The volume as a whole 
is a valuable souree of information. 

“Basie Issues in Secondary Education” is the re- 
port of the Consultative Committee of the New York 
State Education Department. Taking the position 
that “knowledge is not of equal importance, nor is it 
equally applicable to the advancing mental and social 
life of the child” (p. 8), the authors of the report go 
on to recommend “common learnings” and “con- 
stants” such as English, health, history, and science. 
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Mathematies and foreign languages are left to their 
fates as “variables” or “electives.” That this com- 
mittee of ten did not feel altogether secure in its 
recommendations may possibly be inferred from its 
anticipation of criticism (p. 9) and from its inclusion 
in the appendix of comparative tables of “curriculum 
constants or core curriculum requirements” of other 
states and eities. Among the other positive sugges- 
tions are emphasis on guidance and counseling, de- 
mocracy in curriculum planning, greater use of audio- 
visual aids and of varied scientific testing devices, and 
work experience. The committee also recommends the 
lessons learned from the military experience with edu- 
cation. In one instance it is naive to the point of 
practically casting away its veneration of the pro- 
cedures of seientifie research: “The instructional staff 
in the armed forees was earefully selected with no 
restrictions as to formal qualifications other than 
knowledge, experience, and the ability to teach” (p. 
38). Here, if anywhere in education, faith must be 
mixed with caution. 

At this late date, “Education for All American 
Youth,” the report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, must be about as familiar to secondary 
schoolmen as the Harvard Report to those traveling 
in collegiate circles. Nevertheless, a few quotations 
and comments may still be in place. According to the 
members of the commission, 




























the extension, adaptation and improvement of secondary 
education is essential both to the security of our Amer- 
ican institutions and to the economic well-being of our 
people. Such a development in secondary education can 
and should be brought about within the framework of 
the local and state educational systems. If the federal 
government will help to finance and encourage such a 
development, and if the local and state leadership will 
do its part, it will be neither necessary nor desirable for 
the federal government itself to operate educational ser- 
vices for the youth of the nation (p. v). 












What is offered in this report are accounts of secon- 
dary education of tomorrow in the Farmville Com- 
munity School, situated in a rural settlement, and in 
American City, an urban center, both towns located 
in the state of Columbia. These descriptions, the 
commiss'on hastens to emphasize, are not meant to be 
blueprints, but are “merely samples of the many dif- 
ferent possible solutions to the problem of meeting 
the educational needs of all American youth” (p. v). 
The basie program provides for the organization of 
public secondary education through grade 14, with 
compulsory attendance up to the age of 18: The con- 
tent is to be made up of “common learnings,” sci- 
ence, health and physical education, and preparation 
for employment and for advanced study. The entire 
plan “is foeused upon . . . guidance, flexible schedules 
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and programs, financial aid to students, special op- 
portunities for the gifted, special provisions for the 
handicapped, and services following the youth from 
school into adult life” (p. 337). The report answers 
critical blasts of “soft pedagogy” (p. 237) and super- 
ficiality and seeks to allay the worst fears of the sub- 
ject-matter demarcationists. Foreign languages ap- 
pear as a stepchild, although the work of Walter V. 
Kaulfers of Stanford should have given them a better 
entrée into the privy council of Progressivism. 

Of the report it may be said that it seems to be an 
answer to the plea of Thomas H. Briggs, “Secondary 
education must be for all youth.”! That it is a sig- 
nificant document cannot be doubted. But it is well 
to recall the remark of Gabriel Compayré with re- 
spect to the report of the Committee of Ten: “Mais il 
faut bien reconnaitre que les faits ne répondent pas 
encore aux hautes ambitions des réformateurs.’” 

The message of “Education for All American 
Youth,” that education must be free, continuous, for 
all youth, and suited to their personal and social 
needs, is recapitulated in outline form in “Planning 
for American Youth.” An abridged version of the 
long report, this booklet has been prepared by J. Paul 
Leonard and is every bit as attractive as the parent 
publication is drab. The pictographic illustrations 
are first-rate and more than decorative. 

In following through the suggestion of President 
James B. Conant that warring educators shake hands 
in a truce, Teachers College convoked a Conference 
on Youth Edueation in November, 1946. Representa- 
tives of secondary education, teacher education, and 
higher education submitted five co-operative reports 
which have been published in the January, 1947, issue 
of Teachers College Record, under the title of “Edu- 
eation of American Youth,” with Will French as issue 
editor. There is not much in these committee reports 
that one should argue with, but quite a few of the 
statements are well-worn and are likely to evoke dis- 
agreement when applied to specific instances. That 
a lasting truce will be affected by this theoretical 
formulation is a pious hope. 

“The American High School: Its Responsibility and 
Opportunity,” edited by Hollis L. Caswell, associate 
dean of Teachers College, is the title of the Highth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. What the 
editor and the other seven contributors, every one of 
them a college professor, attempt to do is “to analyze 
the needs and status of American youth with par- 
ticular attention to the contribution which the high 
school can make to their education and successful 
transition into adult life” (pp. vii—viii). This they 

1 Thomas H. Briggs, ‘‘Secondary Education,’’ p. 568. 
New York: Maemillan, 1933. 


2 Gabriel Compayré, ‘‘L’Enseignement secondaire aux 
Etats-Unis,’’ p. 145. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1896. 
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do in 13 chapters with varying degrees of success. 
The writers are well qualified to speak on the subject: 
Stephen M. Corey is professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago; Donald P. 
Cottrell, dean of the College of Education, the Ohio 
State University; Hamden L. Forkner, Will French, 
and Gordon N. Mackenzie, professors of education at 
Teachers College; J. Paul Leonard; and Harold 
Spears, professor of education, New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Montclair). All have contributed 
at one time or another to the thinking on secondary 
education. The content of the volume, in general, 
appears to be sound and significant. The chapter, 
“The Developmental Tasks of Youth,” by Dr. Corey, 
contains elementary data on adolescence (particularly, 
pp. 75-77), which might have been taken for granted. 
Some of it is rather obvious: 
Sometimes a brilliant graduate student of t:venty-seven 
or twenty-eight realizes when he falls in leve with a girl 
of nineteen or twenty how naive he is in affairs of the 
heart. Not only is he unskilled and likely to be ex- 
ploited, but even more discouraging, there are not oppor- 
tunities for a person of his age to learn how to spar 
around with a date, develop a line, and in general show 
that he knows his way about. It would be awkward and 
embarrassing and inappropriate for him to go to dances 
that are attended by the high school boys and girls. He 
could not fit in if he tried and he would be regarded as 
‘“queer’’ (pp. 87-88). 
In his discussion of the possibility of changing the 
American high school, Dr. Caswell, probably speaking 
for all the authors, is under no delusions. He is con- 
vinced that actual change must be accompanied on the 
bottom, not in the university halls. “If thousands of 
individual school staffs attack the program for their 
schools, the sum total will be significant change” (p. 
258). The professors can only show the way. 
Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary education 
at the University of Chicago, is a long-recognized 
authority on secondary education, and any book from 
his pen is bound to arrest attention. His latest vol- 
ume, “Integrating High School and College,” is a 
study of the 6-444 plan in actual practice. Begin- 
ning with the background of the movement, Dr. Koos 
describes the current status of the plan in all its rami- 
fications. His perspective is derived, to a large ex- 
tent, from the opinions of administrators in the field. 
The new order in secondary education is here to stay, 
concludes Dr. Koos. “The 6-44 plan is at once the 
most and the means of 
bringing the full advantage of the junior high school 
and the junior college to the community” (p. 187). 
That many practitioners will agree with him is a fore- 


effective most’ economical 


gone conclusion. 
“Terminal Education in the Junior College,” by 
Phebe Ward, co-ordinator for Terminal Education 
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Study, San Francisco Junior College, is a study pre. 
pared for the Administrative Committee of the Coy. 
mission on Terminal Education of the American Aggo. 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The first part of the book 
treats the philosophy, curricular, and the student per. 
sonnel services of the terminal-education plan. Part 
II, “Procedures for Terminal Education,” summarizes 
the reports of studies carried on at nine institutions, 
The annotated bibliographies and the index are usefy], 
Few outside the junior-college field will be tempted, 
once they look into the book, to continue reading, 
And while on the subject of terminal education, the 
following definition by George D. Stoddard js 
apropos ; 

The concept terminal does not mean the end of eduea- 
tion; it does mean the probable end of formal education 
continuously pursued in an institution under prescribed 
conditions. It is not a very good term. Apart from its 
vague railway connotations, it has the disquieting effect 
of a quietus.3 


A third book on the junior college is “The New 


American College,” by John A. Sexson, superin- | 


tendent of schools at Pasadena, California, and John 
W. Harbeson, principal of Pasadena Junior College. 
The spotlight is here thrown on Pasadena Junior 
College, a four-year school, “grades 11 to 14 inclusive 
organized and administered as a single institution” 
(sub-title). The authors describe the fundamental 
philosophy, the organization, and the administration 
of what they call the New American College, and pre- 
dict a rosy future for it (pp. 296-302). The results 
of a questionnaire administered to other four-year 
junior colleges fortify the authors’ faith in the past 
successes and the future possibilities of their favorite 
institution. Apparently designed as a text for study, 
to judge from the problems and exercises found at 
the end of every chapter, the volume could have 
profited from better editing of the style (pp. 26, 32, 
101), reduction of excessive repetition, omission of 
obvious statements (pp. 22, 197), and provision of a 
fuller index. 

For a stimulating appraisal of current secondary 
education in refreshing non-pedagese, the reader cat 
do no better than sit down for several hours with 
Dan Stiles’s “High Schools for Tomorrow.” An ex- 
teacher of English and history in high school, Mr. 
Stiles became quickly disillusioned with his profession 
and turned to newspaper work. As a “motion-picture 
travelog lecturer,” he visited about 1,000 high schools 
in 30 states throughout the Union and reported his 
observations primarily for the layman. 
tively limited space, Mr. Stiles has succeeded in pack- 
ing a great deal of information and critical comment. 


3George i. Stoddard, ‘‘Tertiary Edueation.’’ The | 


Inglis Lecture. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. fP. 1. 
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He offers sound suggestions on teaching procedures 
(pp. 148-149) and miscellaneous sage bits of advice. 
That his diagnosis of the ills of secondary education 
and his recommended cures cannot be taken without 
the usual amount of salt is evident from the follow- 
ing; “If edueational thinking could be pried loose 
from the tradition which has bound it for decades, 
the rest would not be too diffieult” (p. 45). 

Mr. Stiles is not alone in desiring to throw tradition 
overboard. There are countless educators who preach 
and perform the same. The results in secondary edu- 
cation, as in the other levels, have frequently been 
disastrous. Change is not the same as progress. The 
new is not always better than the old. Workers in 
secondary edueation must carefully consider the fu- 
ture implieations of any changes they wish to intro- 
duce. Blind adherence to change for its own sake can 
be as harmful as uncompromising conservatism. A 
rational approach to the problems of secondary edu- 
cation is a guarantee that the clock will not have to 
he turned back. 
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